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LAWSON ASSOCIATES REPORT... 
1953 Set Record in Debt-Free 


Financing of Catholic Institutions 


Last year saw the largest annual increase 
in five years in the number of Catholic in- 
stitutions obtaining debt-free capital funds 
through professionally planned and directed 
fund-raising campaigns, according to the 
annual report of Bernard H. Lawson, 
President, Lawson Associates, Inc., Rockville 
Centre, New York. This is the firm that 
plans and directs to success more Catholic 
fund-raising campaigns than any other firm 
in the entire field. 

“In studying the record of our campaigns 
for Catholic institutions of all kinds in the 
last five years, one fact is immediately 
apparent: Each year more and more of 
them are discovering that professional fund- 
raising counsel of the quality offered by 
Lawson Associates is the most practical and 
by far the most economical means of ob- 
taining large, debt-free funds,” Mr. Lawson 
stated. 

“This growing trend on the part of more 
and more church leaders to consult us re- 
garding their financing problems is due in 
large part to their good, sound, practical, 





Expansion of Educational Facilities 
Aided by Lawson Associates Fund 
Campaigns 


Mr. Lawson's report on Catholic fund- 
raising campaigns in 1953 empha- 
sized the marked increase in the 
number of such campaigns planned 
and directed by his organization for 
expansion of Catholic educational 
facilities on both the elementary and 
secondary school levels. Of all the 
various Catholic causes for which 
Lawson Associates directed fund 
appeals last year, the largest num- 
ber was for this purpose. 
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BERNARD H. LAWSON 


President, Lawson Associates, Inc. 


common sense. Seeing the successful ex- 
perience of other church leaders who have 
consulted Lawson Associates, and in many 
cases after discussing our methods of opera- 
tion with them, they have convinced them- 
selves that the Lawson Associates way is 
the best way for them to follow. 

“It is fairly easy to understand why this is so. 
When we conduct a fund-raising campaign 
for a parish, let us say, it is probable that 
many of the other pastors in the area will 
know about it and keep an eye on what 
takes place. Once they see the business- 
like efficiency of our methods of planning, 
organizing and directing the campaign, and 
particularly when they see how quickly 
and economically we do the job, they begin 
to understand why a Lawson Associates 
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campaign ends up with a volume of capital 
funds far in excess of any amount generally 
thought to be available in the average 
Catholic parish in that particular locality 
or section of the country. 

“In other words, they feel they can, with 
the completest confidence, place their 
financing problems in our hands because 
they have seen what we have accomplished 
for other pastors and heads of Catholic 
institutions. 

“It is safe to say that this growing trend 
toward the employment of professional 
fund-raising counsel, such as Lawson Asso- 
ciates, will continue at an accelerating rate 
in the years ahead as more and more 
church leaders come to understand the 
benefits of our service. 

“As in past years, our fund-raising cam- 
paigns were undertaken for all types of 
causes—new churches, rectories, elemen- 
tary schools, convents, gymnasia, recrea- 
tional buildings, high schools, colleges, 
hospitals, general diocesan needs, moderni- 
zation of existing facilities, debt reduction 
and similar church purposes. 

“The year's most significant increase in 
number of fund campaigns for any single 
type of appeal was recorded for expan- 
sion of Catholic educational facilities on 
both the elementary and secondary school 
levels. On the parochial level some 54 
per cent of the Catholic school-age children 


are presently in public schools and between 
now and 1960 their number will increase 
each September unless additional school 
facilities are provided for them. Much the 
same situation exists on the secondary 
school level.” 

Following are some typical fund-raising 
campaigns planned and directed last year 
by Lawson Associates. Please note that, 
of the many hundreds of Catholic campaigns 
conducted by Lawson Associates, this list 
contains only representative campaigns 
completed in 1953 and, because of space 
limitations, is only a partial listing. 





Reference Check List of Repre- 

sentative Catholic Fund-Raising 

Campaigns by Lawson Associates 
Available on Request 


A reference check list of representa- 
tive fund-raising campaigns planned 
and directed to success by Lawson 
Associates for all types of Catholic 
causes is available on request with- 
out cost. This firm also prepares sur- 
veys and analyses (without cost or 
obligation of any sort) to show what 
can or cannot be accomplished in a 
fund-raising campaign. Address in- 
quiries to Mr. James H. Fraser, 
Lawson Associates, Inc., Rockville 
Centre, New York. 











Church of the Immacolata, St. Louis, Missouri 
Our Objective $150,000—Realized $205,000 


Our Lady of Fatima, Seattle, Washington 
Our Objective $75,000—Realized $125,430 
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Muskegon Catholic Central High School, Muskegon, Mich. 
Our Objective $500,000—Realized $750,368 


Gonzaga High School Building Fund, Spokane, Wash. 
Our Objective $500,000—Realized $812,000 


St. Michael’s Convent Building Fund, Harlan, lowa 
Our Objective $50,000—Realized $86,825 


St. Francis High School Building Fund, Morgantown, W. Va 
Our Objective $150,000—Realized $255,000 


Catholic Central High School, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
Our Objective $250,000—Realized $303,155 


United Catholic Appeal, Amarillo, Texas 
Our Objective $310,000—Realized $320,900 


St. Theresa School Building Fund, Palatine, Ill. 
Our Objective $75,000—Realized $87,418 


Central Catholic High School, Grand Rapids, Michigan 
Our Objective $1,000,000—Realized $1,328,807 


Central Catholic High School, Escanaba, Michigan 
Our Objective $400,000—Realized $485,000 
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New Marshall High School, McMechen, West Virginia 
Our Objective $225,000—Realized $252,100 


St. Mary Magdalen Parish New Church Building Fund, Hazel Park, Mich. 
Our Objective $150,000—Realized $225,227 


St. Agnes Church Building Fund, New Orleans, La. 
Our Objective $200,000—Realized $233,688 


St. Anthony's Parish Building Fund Campaign, Portland, Oregon 
Our Objective $65,000—Realized $66,879 


St. Joseph's Parish Building Fund, York, Pa. 
Our Objective $135,000—Realized $182,231 


St. Brendan’s Church Building Fund, Bothell, Wash. 
Our Objective $75,000—Realized $102,612 


Central Catholic High School Building Fund, Clarksburg, W. Va. 
Our Objective $300,000—Realized $317,721 


Kuemper Central Catholic High School, Carroll, lowa 
Our Objective $450,000—Realized $728,225 


United Catholic Appeal, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Our Objective $200,000—Realized $510,503 
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St. Edmund's High Schoo! Building Fund, Fort Dodge, lowa 
Our Objective $350,000—Realized $620,000 


St. Edward’s Parish Campaign, Lebanon, Oregon 
Our Objective $50,000—Realized $58,000 


All Saints School Building Fund, Puyallup, Washington 
Our Objective $75,000—Realized $106,446 


St. Philip’s Parish Debt Reduction, East St. Louis, Mo. 
Our Objective $175,000—Realized $178,613 


HERE’S A SPECIAL OFFER 


If you need capital funds for whatever purpose, and would like to know 
how our organization can help you, then do the following: 1). Telephone 
your long distance operator; 2). Tell her you wish to place a reverse charge 
call to Lawson Associates in Rockville Centre, New York; 3). Give her our 
telephone number—Rockville Centre 6-0177; 4). When the call is put 
through, ask to speak with Mr. James H. Fraser; 5). Mr. Fraser will ask you 
five or six simple questions and will then advise you whether or not we can 
help you. If we can, you will be sent an analysis setting forth in detail 
just what can be accomplished. This will all be done without obligation of 


any sort. 


Why not do it NOW? 
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Specialists in 
Ecclesiastical 


Candles 


ATE ET A 


The craftsmen who make them .. . the men 
who service your account .. . the 
principals in charge of management and 
production . . . all direct their energies 
entirely to the business of making and selling 
ecclesiastical candles for every church 

use and purpose. It is a specialty with us, 
and since quality is the basic ingredient 

in every candle we make, you may 

rely on the Mack-Miller name for 

complete satisfaction at all times. 
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“All is not gold 


999 


that glitters: 


A chalice of base metal may be gold-plated to make it resemble a gold 
vessel. That does not make it, in any sense, a gold chalice. Anyone offer- 
ing it as such is guilty of deception. 


The church itself is not immune to attempts by the unscrupulous to foist these 
“wooden nickels” of the marketplace upon it. Recently swatches of a so- 
called “gold” brocade for vestments were brought to our attention. It was of 
course, bargain priced. Careful examination of the sample disclosed that it 
contained only a small amount of genuine metallic gold yarn. The most 
charitable characterization of this sort of merchandising is that its sponsors, 
whose swatch was not even a liturgical pattern, are totally ignorant of Church 
rubrics. Certainly they were completely unaware of the age-old tradition 
which decrees that only the finest materials are acceptable for use in the Holy 
Sacrifice of the Mass. 


The Reverend Clergy and Religious are cautioned to be on guard 
against these “wooden nickels’ when purchasing liturgical fabrics. Why 
should the Church goods market become a dumping grounds for discards and 
close-outs of the dress goods industry? 


Know the SOURCE of the liturgical fabrics you purchase. You can be 
sure if you insist on ALLEN fabrics—the finest woven anywhere in the world. 


When you buy Allen fabrics you will never be short-changed with wooden 
nickels. ‘The Liturgy Lives inthe Weave.” 


“Buy American” A 
| ALLEN SILK MILLS 


e 
Charles M. Muench, Executive Director 

868 Sixth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 

Trade Mark Reg. Sold Exclusively through Church Goods Dealers 

IN CANADA: ALLEN SILK MILLS (CANADA) LTD., 752 VICTORIA SQUARE—MONTREAL 








VESTMENT FABRICS ® DRAPERY FABRICS ® BANDINGS ® EMBLEMS 


If you are unable to purchase Allen Fabrics 


in your community, write us at once. 
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“The Complete Fund Raising Sewice 


Your Campaign Needs 


Te 4essure Success! 


any Commitments are made, Community Counselling 
Service provides the complete analysis necessary 
to evaluate the vital qualities needed for a successful 
campaign—need, financial potential and leadership. 
All interviews and analyses are conducted without 
any obligation, or cost. 

A complete explanation of professional fees and 
budgetary items will be presented for review before 
any commitments are made for CCS services, which 
are contracted for on a flat fee basis with no per- 
centages involved. 


your campaign, full-time, experienced CCS staff will 
direct the fund raising program in a dignified, pro- 
fessional manner. This staff will be backed by the 
wide resources of the CCS organization, including 
supervision and consultation by field operations 
executives and public relations specialists. This 
complete service has already resulted in CCS rais- 
ing over $25,000,000 for Catholic causes through- 
out the country. 


your successful campaign, CCS will provide 
“Follow-up” service throughout the pledge payment 
period without any additional cost. CCS has pio- 
neered in the development of an effective follow-up 
system to assure pledge payment fulfillment. CCS 
can provide this service only because it is a complete 
organization with a permanent staff of over forty 
professional men. 


Analysis and Interview Without Obligation 


WRITE OR CALL COLLECT: 


COMMUNITY COUNSELLING SERVICE 
350 Fifth Avenue New York 1, N. Y. 


Telephone: Oxford -5-1175 
° DETROIT ‘ ALBANY 
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Only the beauty of 
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“Carillonic IB lls”’ could best give 


sacred voice to the Chapel 


at Loyola University 






Chicago, Illinois 
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Cfor twenty-eight years Father 
James J. Mertz, S.J. dreamed 
of a shrine to the Madonna Della 
Strada at Loyola. Today, his vision 
is realized in the beautiful chapel 
honoring the Jesuit martyrs and pro- 
viding a spiritual refuge for students. 

Father Mertz considered various 
bells to add audible beauty, but no 
others would satisfy him after hear- 
ing “‘Carillonic Bells.”” The good 


given a certain character to the 
campus... students will lift their 
hearts in prayer.” 

“Carillonic Bells’? are praised 
by clergy and laity everywhere. 
Their beauty and clarity are worthy 
of any liturgical use and a delight 
to the community. 

Let us send complete infor- 
mation on how they may benefit 
your church or institution. Write to: 





SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
105 Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 


“Cartllonic Bells’’ is a trademark for bell instruments of Schulmerich Electronics, Inc. 


4 Father writes: ‘“The bells are giving 
perfect satisfaction . . . they have 
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The Task and Temptations 
of Priest-Workers 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


i, EARLY NOVEMBER, three 
French Cardinals defended the activi- 
ties of the “priest-workers.” Rumors 
had arisen to the effect that the Holy 
Father was making ready to condemn 
the movement and it was to avert this 
that Cardinals Feltin of Paris, Gerlier 
of Lyons and Lienart of Lille presented 
themselves at Rome. The first hint of 
Vatican disfavor had come months be- 
fore in the form of a Papal warning to 
the “priest-workers” that they should 
guard against becoming dupes of Marx- 
ism. This was followed by a statement 
from Cardinal Pizzardo, head of the 
Sacred Congregation of Seminaries, for- 
bidding seminary students to take any 
temporary work in factories. 

On November 14th, Cardinals Feltin, 
Gerlier and Lienart announced that the 
Vatican had given permission for the 
new apostolate to continue, under cer- 
tain restrictions. For instance, the 
“nriest-workers’”’ may work only part- 
time, must not take on temporal com- 
mitments, such as posts in labor unions, 
and must not live in isolation but be at- 
tached to a community of priests or to 
2 parish and contribute to parish life. 


EFFORTS OF SUHARD 
AND DOMINICANS 


of THE 
REVIEW 


To refresh the 
HoMILETIC AND 


memory 
PASTORAL 


readers, I might recall that Cardinal 
Suhard, helped by Abbé Godin, started 
the Paris Mission on July 1, 1943. Be- 
fore that time, some Dominicans had 
been working — shoulder-to-shoulder 
with the dockers at Marseilles. The 
movement began to attract publicity in 
1946 when an article appeared in the 
magazine Temoignage Chrétien, de- 
scribing the progress of the movement. 
Then, in 1949, some articles of a popular 
nature appeared with titles such as 
“The Chureh’s Commandos” and “The 
Vatican’s Fifth Column.” Then came 
M. Gilbert Cesbron’s novel, Les Saints 
Vont en Enfer (The Saints Descend 
into Hell), which caused considerable 
consternation and controversy in 
French Catholic circles. Its priest-hero 
worked in the Communist-dominated 
industrial center of Sagny, Paris. The 
book gives a good idea of the difficulties 
confronting “priest-workers,” but it also 
reveals the temptations in store for 
them. Pére Pierre ridicules the bour- 
geois mannerisms of the local curé, sees 
all police as cut-throats, all strikers as 
innocent sufferers. Thus, he is not only 
inoculated with the class-war virus of 
Communism, but even talks about the 
need of getting back to “primitive 
Christianity.” ee 
Just recently a nevelette pertaining 
to the “priest-workers” has appeared 
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in English translation. Rue Notre 
Dame (Sheed & Ward) is written by 
Abbé Daniel Pezeril. It is in the form 
of a diary kept by an old pastor who 
has retired from his parish on account 
of age and has become an honorary 
vathedral. A young 
chooses him as con- 


‘anon in the 
“priest-worker’ 
fessor and the young priest’s zeal and 
holiness so disturb the old “bourgeois” 
priest that he tries to make amends for 
his past negligences. 


’ 


THE CHURCH AND THE 
LOWER CLASSES 


The Passionate Heart (Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc.) by Beatrix Beck is the first- 
person, intimate account of a young 
French widow, materialistically in- 
clined, who meets a zealous and highly 
intelligent young priest and is con- 
verted to Christ. It is a genuine con- 
version, but she eventually comes to 
realize that she is in love with Father 
Morin. The book ends with Father 
Morin transferred to a little village. 
The hero is not actually a “priest- 
worker,” but his manner of life and 
mental attitudes are the same as those 
of a “priest-worker.” This novel, inci- 
dentally, won the Prix Goncourt, the 
second time in history that a woman 
won this most coveted of literary prizes. 

The publicity given to the “priest- 
worker” movement gives one a false im- 
pression of the numbers involved in 
the movement. There are actually not 
more than 100 “priest-workers.” Of 
these approximately twenty belong to 
religious Orders. Around Paris there 
are some twenty-five “priest-workers” 
of the Paris Mission. 

What is the problem facing the 
French clergy? Why do they counte- 
nance such a daring experiment? To 
begin with, we Americans have to real- 
ize that the religious situation in France 
is radically different from that obtain- 
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ing in the United States. In an article 
in the Atlantic Monthly a few years ago, 
the Protestant theologian, Reinhold 
Niebuhr, pointed out that Catholicism 
is a workingman’s religion in the U. 8. 
in striking contrast with Protestantism 
which is and has been a religion of the 
middle-class. The first wave of immi- 
gration here was Protestant and hence 
the Protestants owned and controlled 
our natural resources; later waves of 
immigration were Catholic, and these 
Catholics had to find employment in 
the factories and homes of Protestants. 

This situation has hindered the de- 
velopment of Catholic culture, but it 
has kept the Church close to the worker. 
Not so in France, however. There, 
the middle-class has been Catholic, but 
the worker has been lost to the Church. 
Abbé Godin wrote a book called France, 
a Missionary Country. The industrial 
districts of France are certainly a mis- 
sionary country. Godin conjectured 
that only twenty-five per cent of the 
people in these districts practice their 
religion (and by “practice” he merely 
meant the making of the Easter duty). 


FRENCH APOSTOLATE 
TO THE FORGOTTEN 


Devout French priests, especially 
since the beginning of the last war, 
have seen the need of penetrating this 
godless milieu. Some of them have 
called it a “de-Christianized sector,” 
but it is worse than that. In spite of 
the children who make their First Com- 
munion Day the day of their apostasy, 
it ean be said that the working-class 
sections of France have not known 
Christ. They were spawned during the 
Industrial Revolution which was god- 
less and nurtured during the = anti- 
clerical days of the early part of this 
century. It would be more correct to 
describe these sections as atheistic. 
What goaded zealous priests into this 
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daring experiment was that no one 
seemed to care about the plight of the 
poor. Even the poor, themselves, 
seemed to have no interest in their own 
betterment: they resigned themselves 
to squalor, and their only interest in 
life seemed to be a vicious and terrible 
hatred for the middle-class and for the 
police. This was exploited, of course, 
by the Communists to serve the inter- 
ests of class-warfare. 

Men like Cardinal Suhard and Abbé 
Godin resolved that something must be 
done. The priest must come out of the 
sacristy and show Christ “incarnate”’ 
in the worker’s world. Inert clergy 
might philosophize about “the poor 
being always with us” and “the priest 
stepping out of his spiritual role.” But, 
as Suhard expressed it, this would mean 
that the Church despaired of the ninety- 
nine lost and was interested only in the 
one already saved. 


CHRIST IN THE FACTORIES 


The general idea of the architects of 
the “priest-worker” experiment was to 
bring Christ to the workers by means 
of another Christ, working and living 
and suffering by their side. The priest 
in this atheistic milieu would be like 
a parachute-trooper dropped behind 
enemy lines. He would be cut off from 
his priestly associates and from the 
usual comforts and safeguards of the 
priesthood (except that he would be 
required to keep in close touch with 
the bishop to whom he would have to 
make a regular report). Since the 
milieu stood in the way of conversion 
to Christ, the “priest-worker” would 
change the milieu. This is the most 
amazing feature of the whole experi- 
ment, at least to us Americans who are 
used to individual conversions. But 
the “priest-worker” is not particularly 
concerned about individual conver- 
sions: he wants to change the habit of 


thinking of a whole factory, a whole 
neighborhood. We have to keep this 
in mind in order not to be surprised by 
the fewness of conversions resulting 
from the experiment. 

The worker-apostle strives to be one 
with the workers. In order that he 
might be heard as “a witness” giving 
testimony to the goodness and the 
divinity of Christ, he must first make 
himself acceptable to their earthbound 
mentality. His room must become a 
haven of social activity, a humble 
home where he can entertain his 
worker-friends and prove to them that 
he is personally interested in every 
moment and concern of their lives. He 
tries to find work for the unemployed, 
patches up family quarrels, respects 
their opinions, talks their language. 
In short, he is Christ come again to 
the world in another Christ, His priest. 
Sympathy means “suffering with,” and 
the ‘“worker-priest” suffers with his 
people as Christ suffered with the poor 
people of Palestine. 


DANGERS IN THIS APOSTOLATE 


It is a magnificent experiment, but it 
has its dangers. Cardinal Feltin out- 
lined these dangers in his address to 
the Paris clergy at the retreat in 
early October. First, the priest may 
develop a wrong notion of the character 
of the apostolate. His work is not 
political and, therefore, he should not 
associate himself with policies, projects 
and organizations of a political nature. 


‘“Our Lord did not overthrow Caesar,” 


asserted Cardinal Feltin. Usually the 
priest will want to be close to the 
worker in all his activities, but too often 
these activities take a Communist form. 
For instance, two “priest-workers” were 
arrested in June, 1952, for participating 
in the anti-Ridgway demonstration 
when the General arrived to take com- 
mand of the NATO army. Again, 
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“priest-workers” have written to Red 
newspapers protesting the “weak” 
policies of Catholic labor unions. 

It would be regrettable were the mis- 
sionary-in-overalls to throw himself 
into the working-class struggle by lend- 
ing support to class-warfare. There is, 
for instance, an antipathy to the middle- 
classes running all through Father 
Morin’s conversation in Passionate 
Heart. “The bourgeoisie turned religion 
into the people’s opium. They perverted 
it in their own interests” (p. 54). Gus- 
tav Thibon was right when he said that 
we need priests “who at heart do not be- 
long to any one class even though they 
are workers. . .” ? 


STRANGE DICHOTOMY 


Secondly, there is the danger that 
the priest-in-the-factory may err about 
the role of the Church. Apparently, 
one or more of these priests has claimed 
that the Church might be considered 
under two classifications: as a socio- 
logical reality and as a community of 
salvation. Obviously, they would re- 
gard the sociological Church as a re- 
actionary, bourgeois institution. But 
Cardinal Feltin has reminded the 
“priest-workers” that there is only one 
Church. This fancied dichotomy is a 
Communist-inspired trick to break up 
the unity of the Church. In October, 
the Cardinals and Archbishops of 
France condemned for the second time 
in a year the periodical Jeunesse de 
VEglise for asserting that their readers 
could be faithful to the Church “while 
resisting it.” 

Thirdly, the “priest-worker” may err 
in the matter of charity. This is re- 
lated to the first danger outlined by 
Cardinal Feltin, that of mistaking the 
character of the apostolate. The priest 


1 Quoted by Borisz de Balla in his “Marxist 
Influence in Catholic France,” The Catholic 
World (March, 1953), p. 417. 
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must not take part in, or even desire, 
class-warfare. He is to work for peace 
and the reign of charity in human 
hearts. 

Fourthly, a priest-in-the-factory 
may be mistaken as to his vocation. 
Independence is not of its essence. By 
vocation he is pledged to his bishop 
and to obedience. “They forget,” says 
the Cardinal, “that a characteristic of 
the secular clergy is to be at the 
Church’s disposal through the hierarchy 
and not the Church at the disposal 
of particular ideas and viewpoints.” 
Very probably these dangers will be 
made remote as a result of the Nov. 
14th regulations. 

We can think of other snares lying 
in wait for the “priest-worker,” for 
to bring Christ to the worker, he may 
become anti-intellectual, making relig- 
ion a matter of “felt experience.” 
Then, too, there is the matter of the 
soutane. One who wears it constantly, 
as with the French clergy, becomes de- 
pendent upon it for protection and de- 
fense. To toss it aside is to subject 
oneself, at least temporarily, to a free- 
dom for which one is not yet ready. 

In the novel Le. Chien Du Seigneur, 
the old priest says to the young Do- 
minican “priest-worker”: 





“Pride! You have no right to be 
sure of yourself. Never! You ought 
to fear, always! The habit you wear 
is an efficacious protection, a turris 
eburnea which protects you from 
yourself and from others. But when 
you will no longer w@ar it, when no 
material obstacle will protect you 
from the world, are you certain of 
not falling? The purest have their 
moments of weakness.” 


TWO UNDERGROUNDS 

How do American priests react to 
the “priest-worker” movement? Until 
we have first-hand information about 
conversions, defections, alterations in 
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public opinion, ete., we cannot make < 
prudent judgment. But it seems to me 
that our heartiest encouragement should 
go out to these priests “parachuted 
down” behind the enemy lines. Theirs 
is a tough task. While they strive to 
bring Christ into the factory and the 
slums, the Communists are working 
artfully and diabolically to trap these 
“other Christs” in their speech And in 
their activities. 

The Reds in the factory welcome the 
priest-in-overalls as “a good fellow,” 
but they dog his steps in an attempt to 
keep him from influencing the workers; 
they try to compromise him by involv- 
ing him in the class-struggle, by offer- 
ing him posts in Red organizations, by 
asking him to sign “peace petitions” 
already signed by the workers. It is 
an all-day job just to anticipate and 
forestall Communist chicanery. 

It is a lonely task. Perhaps the 
priest will have no intimate friends. 
He has, usually, no clerical companion- 
ship and none of the middle-class com- 
forts and recreations to which he was 
accustomed. He has cast his lot with 


In a forthcoming H P R issue 


the poor, the ragged, the scum and off- 
scouring of the slum districts. 

So we say: “God bless your apostolic 
work, you priests laboring in the athe- 
istic deserts of France. May He give 
you the courage to come to grips with 
Marxism in every shape or form. May 
He endow you with charity for all 
classes of men. May He grant you 
the grace of prudence. Be slow to 
renounce the past even if it has a 
bourgeois flavor, for if you break with 
the past too violently, you will be tear- 
ing away from the roots of your spiritu- 
ality and culture. Be Christ incarnated 
in the worker’s world, but do not idolize 
the contemporary, for modernity is no 
test of truth. You are faced with a 
fearful problem, but you are tackling 
it. May your experiment be as success- 
ful in execution as it is noble in inten- 
tion. Cardinal Feltin has said: “The 
priest-workers have far more need of 
prayers and affection than of criticism.’ 
With heart and soul we pray that while 
you advance the Kingdom, you your- 
selves will not be led into temptation, 
but delivered from evil.” 
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Whenever the intermittent installments of Sacerdotal Squawks are sub- 
mitted, the temptation is to drop everything else and see what new cause 
Father E. 8S. Sehwegler is taking up. The matter of popular hymns this 
time engages his attention. With all due respect for music authorities in 
the Church, Father Schwegler takes up the defense of so many of us who 
like the hymn, “Mother Dear, O Pray for Me,” and who are a bit dismayed 
by the criticisms launched against this hymn and several other favorites 
like it which we have learned over the years from the good nuns in the 
schools. It is sufficient to say that this latest article is everything which 
past Sacerdotal Squawks lead the reader to expect. 
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My Search Is Ended 


By WILLIAM C, KERNAN’ 


a, May of 1952 I renounced the 
ministry of the Episcopal Church, in 
which I had spent twenty-six years of 
my life, and became a Catholic. 
Shortly thereafter, my wife and six 
children were also received into the 
Church. 

Not long ago, my wife was visited by 
a member of the Episcopal parish in 
town. She had come to inquire as to 
how we were getting on. 

“Very well, indeed,” my wife assured 
her. 

“And how is your husband?” she 
asked. “Is he happy?” 

“He has never been so happy in all 
his life. You see, he has peace of mind 
and certainty now,” my wife replied. 

“Well,” came the rejoinder, “I sup- 
pose it is nice to have someone do your 
thinking for you.” 

There is an impression in certain 
quarters that the moment a man be- 
comes a Catholic he stops thinking and 
suffers his mind to be shackled. It is an 
exceedingly erroneous impression. For 
Catholics are people who, of their own 
free will, have come to a knowledge of 
the truth by the grace of God and who 
think and. live in accordance with. it. 


IF WE HAVE FAITH 
IN OUR SCIENTISTS— 


That looks like the rational way for 
people to live. It is, as a matter of cold 


* William C. Kernan is author of My Ruad 
to Certainty, his recent autobiography and 
account of his conversion (David MeKay, 
New York), reviewed in the September, 1953. 
issue of THe HomiLetic ANp PastoraL Re- 
VIEW. 
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fact, the way everyone is trying to live. 
Doctors assume there are certain true 
laws governing health. Once you know 
them and live by them, they say, you 
will live longer. I know no one who is 
berating the doctors for telling us what 
are the laws of health or who accuses 
them of trying to shackle our minds 
when they insist that we live according 
to the truth where health is at issue 
or else risk the unpleasant consequences. 

Psychologists spend their lives in- 
vestigating the phenomena of con- 
sciousness and human behavior. They 
are searching for the laws of truth 
governing these matters. They even 
claim to have found some of them. 
Have they? Whether they have or 
not, thousands—perhaps millions—of 
Americans crowd their offices, read their 
literature and attend to their words on 
the assumption that the psychologists 
know something which is worth learn- 





ing. 

It is not exactly popular today for 
one to shake a warning finger in the 
face of a psychologist and sputter, 
“T’m a free man. Don’t you dare try 
to shackle my mind.” Hearing that, 
your psychologist would know that he 
had his work cut out for him and he 
would very likely say to himself, “My! 
but you are in a bad state, aren’t you? 
My good man, I’m not trying to shackle 
your mind. I’m trying to free it.” 
How? By whatever truth he knows. 
There is no way for a man to live for 
five minutes other than by the truth 
which he aecepts and knows, or thinks 
he knows. There just is no other way. 


oe 


MY SEARCH IS ENDED 





This principle is so generally recog- 
nized today that, with little or no in- 
vestigation, men on every street corner 
and ehildren in every classroom will 
hold forth to you on the truths of 
science. They live by them. It does 
not matter in their eyes that the scien- 
tific theory of yesterday reposes in to- 
day’s morgue of errors. So great is 
man’s need and thirst for truth that he 
will believe the most fantastic things, if 
they come to him in the name of science. 

I have been told by children in the 
most matter-of-fact way imaginable 
that the wings of an insect vibrate an 
incredible number of times per second. 

“How do you know that?” I have 
asked them. 

“Science says so,” they have replied. 
“Tt’s in the book.” 

“Can you prove it yourself?” 

“We don’t have to. Science says so. 
It’s in the book.” Presumably, it is 
true if science says so and if it is in the 
book. But I cannot prove it. I cannot 
even imagine an insect’s wings moving 
and, to tell the truth, I don’t 
However, I am not 


so fast 
believe they do. 
going to accuse the scientist of trying to 
shackle my mind when, after patient 
investigation, he announces that there 
is an ascertainable truth about the num- 
ber of times an insect’s wings vibrate. 





For I recognize, as does everyone else, 
that he is interested in helping me. 


THE GLORIOUS LIBERTY 
OF THE FAITH 


Now, Catholics are like other people 
in desiring to know the truth. The 
difference between us and others is 
that, by God’s grace, we have found that 
truth for which they search, in the 
Catholie Chureh. Since my conversion 
I have met people who, with all good 
will, have said to me, “But think of 
what you gave up in becoming a Cath- 
olic!” I have but one answer for them: 


“IT gave up nothing. I gained every- 
thing.” 

I feel like the man in Our Lord’s 
parable who, finding a great treasure 
hidden in a field, sold all that he had in 
order to buy that field—and, of course, 
to possess that treasure. I have now 
the priceless treasure—the truth which 
is in the Catholic Chureh. And it has 
set me free; free from sin and the fear 
of death which for so long held me cap- 
tive; free from the error which blinded 
my sight and caused me to stumble; 
and free to live and think and work 
in the glorious liberty of Christ. 

A new day dawned with Mary’s Fiat 
and the coming of Christ, and the 
shadows of the night fled before them. 
It is in that new day that I live. It is 
from those terrifying shadows that the 
Catholic Church has rescued me. 

All my life I have searched for God’s 
truth; first, as a young man, in the Bap- 
tist denomination; later, as a minister 
among the Episcopalians. But I was 
looking for it where it was not. No 
Baptist, no Episcopalian may truly af- 
firm, “Our’s is Christ’s true Church and 
here is God’s truth.” How may they 
say that when they, themselves, differ 
among themselves as to what the truth 
really is? 





CONFUSION OR 
“COMPREHENSIVENESS?” 


What was I to think, what was I to 
do when I heard one Baptist minister 
express belief in Our Lord’s deity and 
another Geny it, while both enjoyed 
equal standing and respect among Bap- 
tists? I could only conclude that the 
Baptist denomination, as such, did not 
possess God’s truth. 

Nor did Episcopalians give any bet- 
ter evidence of holding it. Where they 
did not deny truth, they contradicted 
each other by the conflicting opinions 
they held as to what it ought to be. 
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And to this welter of confusion they 
gave a high-sounding name: they called 
it their magnificent “comprehensive- 
ness.” 

As recently as October 11, 1953, the 
Protestant Episcopal bishop of New 
York, Dr. Horace W. B. Donegan, said, 
“The Anglican communion aims at a 
comprehension of truth and provides a 
spiritual home for all churchmen. We 
treasure our spiritual freedom in Angli- 
canism which the Roman Church does 
not have.” 


THE END OF MY SEARCH 


The Very Reverend William Ralph 
Inge, for years the famed dean of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, London, said in July 
of this year: “I know as much about 
the after-life as you—nothing. I don’t 
even know there is one—in the sense 
in which the church teaches it. I have 
no vision of ‘heaven’ or a ‘welcoming 
God.’ I don’t know what I shall find. 
I must wait and see.” Mighty decent 
of him! Is Dean Inge any less an 
Episcopalian for this denial of one of 
the essential articles of the Catholic 
creed? He is not. He is simply add- 
ing his bit to the “comprehension of 
truth!” Its proper name is irrational- 
ity. 

I found this contradiction and the 
confusion flowing from it everywhere— 
except in the Catholic Church. There 
I found affirmation, the splendid assur- 
ance, the resounding “Yea!” There, 
with one voice, Catholics the world 
over, generation after generation, pro- 
claim the truth which Christ delivered 
to His Church. There I discovered 
freedom born of truth—freedom to grow 
in the knowledge of the revealed truth 
of God “who can neither deceive nor 
be deceived.” Contradictions divide 
the mind and atrophy the will. Truth 
unifies the mind and frees the will to 
act. 
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To the charge that Catholics do not 
think for themselves, I answer that they 
are the only people who do. Non- 
Catholics ruminate, “ever learning, and 
never attaining to the knowledge of the 
truth.” 

When Catholics declare that Our 
Lord founded His Church as a visible 
society under one head, St. Peter and 
his successors, and that the power of 
jurisdiction in the Church resides in the 
priesthood by divine appointment, they 
are facing and acknowledging the facts 
of history. 

When Catholics insist that Our Lord 
entrusted His truth to the apostles and 
gave them power and authority to teach 
it to all nations, they are thinking 
soberly on the evidence of history and 
reporting the plain conclusions which it 
teaches. 

When Catholics proclaim that Our 
Lord’s own Church is still in our midst, 
teaching His truth in its entirety, and 
guarding and using the means of salva- 
tion which He instituted, they are re- 
lying on Christ’s own promises to be 
with the Church to “the consummation 
of the world,” to preserve it from de- 
struction, and to teach it all truth 
through the Holy Spirit. That, too, 
is thinking on and facing the facts, the 
greatest of which is that Our Lord 
could not have been wrong in the prom- 
ises which He made to His Church. 
Whoever thinks, in the real sense, for 
himself, must conelude that the Catho- 
lic Church alone meets-and satisfies the 
facts of history. And if he goes on 
thinking he will very likely become a 
Catholic. 

Non-Catholics may disregard the 
facts if they like, but let us be clear on 
this business of “thinking for oneself” 
or “freeing the mind.” We had better 
eall it by its right name—flight from 
reality, leading to contradiction. con- 
fusion, and, finally, to chaos. 
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The Latest Communistic 


Tactics in Fighting the 
Catholic Church 


(With Special Reference to the Church in 
Slovakia) 


I. By THEODORE J. ZUBEK, O.F.M., S.T.D. 


"hus FIGHT against religion is in 
the very core of Communism. The 
ideological Communists are persuaded 
that Dialectical Materialism, the philo- 
sophical basis of Communism, has the 
whole and exclusive truth, and that it 
alone can solve all problems of man and 
the whole of human society. If phi- 
losophy, science, art, economy, politics, 
and the whole life of man and society 
were to follow the principles of Dialecti- 
cal Materialism, it would mean, accord- 
ing to the Communists, an unusual de- 
velopment and a real boon for human- 
ity. 

For the expansion of the Communis- 
tic outlook on life, religion is one of 
the biggest obstacles. Every religion, 
worthy of this name, is founded on be- 
lief in a spiritual God and in life ever- 
lasting; all this is simply denied by 
Dialectical Materialism. Religion de- 
fends the stable moral principles and 
inalienable rights of man; all these are 
brutally trampled down by the Com- 
munistie practice. 

The ideological Communists fight re- 
ligion as their greatest enemy. They 
proclaim religion to be the most power- 
ful instrument used by the reactionaries 


to enslave the unenlightened masses and 
to poison their minds. The Communists 
would make themselves appear as fight- 
ing to set free the oppressed from capi- 
talistic tyranny and religious supersti- 
tions. 


BLOODY PERSECUTION 


It seems that the Communists, after 
intensely fighting religion, realize that 
it is now necessary to count on religion, 
for the faithful still hold fast to it and 
will never allow themselves to be sepa- 
rated from religion by any violence. 

The notorious bloody persecution of 
religion during thé Russian revolution 
and in after years (1917-1920), the 
persecutions in Mexico (1917, 1926), 
and in Spain (1936-1939) failed to pro- 
duce the desired results. On the con- 
trary, it caused great aversion for Com- 
munism in right-minded people, forcing 
the faithful into the underground in the 
aforementioned countries and strength- 
ening them in@their Faith. The state- 
ment of Tertullian, “The blood of mar- 
tyrs is the seed of Christians,” is valid 
even now. 

The bloody persecution of religion 
was also a bad advertisement for Com- 
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munism among the Christians in the 
free countries where the Reds struggled 
to spread their ideology. After such ex- 
periences, therefore, the Communists 
changed their tactics when fighting re- 
ligion. Now, they try to avoid making 
public martyrs for the Faith. They 
imprison the priests and sentence them 
on alleged charges of conspiracy, es- 
pionage, and other similar pretexts. 
Officially, they show themselves as pro- 
tectors of religious freedom, and try to 
tear the faithful away from religion by 
indoctrination, re-education, and by a 
systematic anti-religious propaganda, 
exerted especially on youngsters in the 
schools. 

This is the method used by the Com- 
munists to fight religion after their un- 
successful attempts during the Russian 
revolutions in Mexico and in Spain. 


WORLD WAR II AND THE 

RUSSIAN ORTHODOX CHURCH 

The second World War brought a 
new element into the Bolshevistic atti- 
tude toward religion. In the war 
against Hitler, when the Communistic 
regime in Russia was in great danger, 
the Communist leaders began to appeal 
to the national feelings of Russian 
people. It was not hard to awaken the 
Russian national feelings against the 
German invaders fnor even in the 
hearts of those Russians who awaited 
liberation from Communistic yoke), be- 
‘ause of the many brutalities committed 
by the German army and, especially, by 
the German gendarmery against the 
Russian people. 

The Russian national consciousness 
is closely linked to the Russian Ortho- 
dox Church. In order to gain the sup- 
port of the vast Russian masses against 
the Germans, the Bolsheviks in 1942 
stopped the atheistic movement led by 
Jaroslavskij. They reopened a number 
of churches, restored the ecclesiastical 
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hierarchy, and in 1943 placed at its 
head, as Patriarch, a notoriously pro- 
communistie priest by the name of 
Sergius. They also permitted the re- 
opening of a seminary for the education 
of students for the priesthood. Of 
course, they placed all religious institu- 
tions under direct control of the State 
and admitted to the ministry solely 
priests sympathizing with the Commu- 
nistie regime. 

The Russian Orthodox 
ciously accepted these tokens of friend- 
ship from the Soviet government. 
Nevertheless, they had to pay a great 
price for these crumbs of freedom. The 
Bolsheviks were not satisfied with the 
loyalty and moral support manifested 
by the Orthodox Church and her clergy 
during the war with the Germans. They 
demanded that the Orthodox Church 
give absolute assurance of her servitude 
to the regime. At present, the Russian 
Orthodox Church is more subordinate to 
the Soviets than she had ever been be- 
fore to ezarism. 

Hence, the enslaved Orthodox Church 
serves in the Communistic propaganda 
machine as an exemplar of so-called 
religious freedom in Russia. Further- 
more, the Orthodox Church became, in 
the plans of international Communism, 
a pattern of how they would make sub- 


very gra- 


servient to the Communist regimes all 
other churches and religious bodies in 
the satellite countries and, eventually, 
in the whole world. Finally, the Rus- 
sian Orthodox Church serves directly 
the Russian imperialism amalgamating 
the Greek Catholics of the Russian 
satellite countries. 


LESSONS LEARNED 


In their fight against religion, Com- 
munists nowadays are mostly interested 
in the Catholic Church because of her 
great strength and her good organiza- 


tion. When overruning by violence the 
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Catholic countries of Poland, Hungary, 
and Czecho-Slovakia, the Reds did not 
succeed so easily to get the Church to 
come to their terms as they did with 
the Russian Orthodox Church or 
with different national or Protestant 
Churches (e.g., Czechoslovak Church in 
Bohemia or Lutheran Chureh in Slo- 
vakia). 

The aversion of Catholics to Com- 
munism increased especially after the 
issue of the decree by which the Holy 
See, on July 1, 1949, excommunicated 
all ideological Communists. Neverthe- 
less, the more the Catholies resist the 
Communistie struggles, the more the 
Reds attempt to subdue the Catholic 
Church. 

To fully appreciate the Communistic 
procedure in fighting the Catholic 
Church, one must look to the tactics 
employed, on orders from Moscow, 
against the Church in Czecho-Slovakia. 
It was here that the new enslavement 
of the Church was first inaugurated. 
It was here, too, that the Communists 
made their farthest advance. In fight- 
ing the Chureh in Catholic Poland and 
Hungary, the Communists in those 
lands have profited by the mistakes 
made in Czecho-Slovakia. 


THE CHURCH IN CZECHO-SLOVAKIA 


In Czecho-Slovakia, as well as in 
other countries of Central and Eastern 
Europe, there existed a body of Greek 
Catholies, i.e., Christians united with 
the Roman Catholic Church, but adher- 
ing to the same Old-Slavonic rite as 
does the schismatie Russian Orthodox 
Church. There were in Slovakia (east- 
ern part of Czecho-Slovakia) about 
three hundred thousand Greek Cath- 
olics who had a diocese with the epis- 
copal See in Presov. 

The Reds proceeded against the 
Greek Catholics quickly and radically. 
In the beginning of 1950 they formed 


in every town and in the larger villages 
with a Greek Catholic population a 
so-called “Committee for Reunion with 
the Orthodox Church.” These com- 
mittees, comprised chiefly of Com- 
munists who did not have anything 
more in common with the Greek Cath- 
olics than baptism, proclaimed them- 
selves as being representative of the 
Greek Catholic Church in Slovakia. In 
an assembly of these committees in 
Presov on April 28, 1950, they an- 
nounced that the Greek Catholics in 
Slovakia were separate from Rome and 
asked for re-admittance into the 
Russian Orthodox Church. (The Greek 
Catholics from the Western Ukraine 
were cut away from Rome in the same 
way in the assembly held..in Lvov, 
March 8-10, 1946; those from the Sub- 
carpathian Ukraine, in the assembly 
which took place in Uzhorod in August, 
1949.) 

The Red government of Czecho- 
Slovakia graciously accepted their reso- 
lution and took under its protection 
the new branch of the Orthodox Church. 
The Russian Orthodox hierarchy, with 
the help of the Communistic regime 
both of Russia and Czecho-Slovakia, 
began to organize new Orthodox ep- 
archies (dioceses) in Czecho-Slovakia. 
Besides the eparchy of Presov, they es- 
tablished three other dioceses. They 
put as the head of the Orthodox Church 
in Czecho-Slovakia a Russian bishop 
by the name of Jelevferij, with the title 
of metropolitan of Prague and the whole 
of Czecho-Slovakia. 

For the education of students for the 
priesthood the Communistie government 
established an Orthodox seminary 
(Theological Faculty) in Presov. They 
try by all means to get many young 
men into the new Orthodox seminary, 
because the new “Orthodox” Church in 
Czecho-Slovakia is in dire need of 
priests. Despite all propaganda in 
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favor of this seminary in the first year 
(1950-1951), they had only about 30 
young men. 


BOLSHEVIK-SPONSORED SCHISM 


The Communists reckoned _ confi- 
dently that they would win the Greek 
Catholic priests over to the schism very 
easily, because the majority of Greek 
Catholic priests in Europe are married. 
In spite of all pressure and coaxing, 
from a total of three hundred and sixty- 
two Greek Catholic priests in Slovakia, 
only about sixty joined the schism. All 
other priests are either in prison, or in a 
concentration convent, or, more re- 
cently, in forced labor. They were at 
first in a concentration convent in 
Hlohovee..ater in Podolinec, Muceniky, 
and now in Bohemia doing forced labor. 
The bishop of Presov, Msgr. Paul 
Gojdic, was sentenced to life imprison- 
ment on January 15, 1951; his auxiliary, 
Msgr. Basil Hopko, was also taken by 
police; he disappeared in some prison. 

All Greek Catholics officially are con- 
sidered Orthodox, whether they agree to 
it or not. To this they do not agree 
and they resist heroically. In some 
places they baptize their children and 
bury their dead without the assistance 
of a priest rather than go to the Ortho- 
dox priest. Such an action is considered 
a crime in the eyes of the Communist 
police and it is punished very severely. 

The whole venture with the Greek 
Catholics was fabricated by the Com- 
munistic government under the direc- 
tion of Moscow. It was an act of 
brutal violence. But the Communists, 
in forming the “Committees for Re- 
union,” would like to make an impres- 
sion that the Greek Catholics joined 
Orthodoxy of their own accord. It is a 
part of Communistic tactics to pretend 
that the masses of people are enjoying 
the governmental powers in the Com- 
munistic State and that all happens 
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according to the will of the people. 

Now, let us consider the Communistic 
encroachments on the Roman Catholics 
in chronological order. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN CHURCH 
AND STATE 


At first, the Reds in Czecho-Slovakia 
—like Moscow’s satellites in Hungary 
and Poland—tried to subdue _ the 
Church by using their clever tactics of 


agreement between the Chureh and 
State. The Communists would make 


an agreement with different parties in 
order to infiltrate the ranks of their 
unsuspecting allies, to dissolve their or- 
ganization from within, and thus put 
them out of existence. Such was the 
case with the Socialist-Democratic 
Party, which was everywhere absorbed 
by the Communist Party consequent 
to an agreement. 

In order to achieve this very end 
with the Catholic Chureh in Czecho- 
Slovakia, the Communists insisted on 
making an agreement between the 
“People’s Democratic” government and 
the hierarchy of the Catholic Church. 
A debate relative to the agreement was 
‘arried on by the representatives of the 
Church and of the government imme- 
diately after the violent overthrow in 
February, 1948, continuing up to 
March, 1949. 

Despite all Communistic promises of 
religious freedom, it was clear from the 
beginning that the Communistic regime 
in Czecho-Slovakia had no good inten- 
tions in dealing with the Chureh. Im- 
mediately after overpowering the 
government, the Reds confiscated all 
ecclesiastical properties, schools, board- 
ing homes for the students, and sup- 
pressed all Catholic societies, news- 
papers, and magazines. And while the 
debate about the agreement between 
the Church and State was going on, the 
bishops had repeatedly to protest 
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against such Communistic encroach- 
ments on ecclesiastical rights. But the 
Reds continued their plans of enslaving 
the Church without any respect for the 
protests of the bishops. 

The immediate reason for breaking 
off the discussion about the agreement 
came when the bishops of Czecho- 
Slovakia, at their own assembly on this 
matter in Dolny Smokovee on March 
22, 1949, discovered microphones hidden 
under the radiators in the meeting hall. 
The bishops asked an investigation from 
the state police. After a long time they 
received the answer that the micro- 
phones were put there by Vatican 
agents in order that they might hear if 
the bishops would follow the instruc- 
tions given them by the Vatican re- 
garding the agreement between the 
Church and State. (It is not necessary 
to remind the reader that the agents of 
Communistiec secret police put the 
microphones there in order to know 
exactly the mind of every bishop toward 
the agreement and toward the Com- 
munistie regime.) 

The campaign for the agreement be- 
tween the Church and State was also 
a special article in the Communistic 
propaganda machine. The Reds, pre- 
tending to have an engagement with 
the Catholic hierarchy, tried to demon- 
strate their good will toward the Cath- 
olic Church and to win in this way the 
sympathy and cooperation of the Cath- 
olic people. In fact, to this very day 
they point to this discussion as the best 
proof of their good will to settle peace- 


fully all the affairs between the Church 
and State. 


SATAN’S OWN CUNNING 


The following incident will clarify 
the method used at that time by the 
Communists to convince the credulous 
people that the Reds stood in good rela- 
tionship with the official representatives 
of the Church. Immediately before the 
election of Clement Gottwald to the 
presidency of Czecho-Slovakia, the 
representative of the government at the 
discussions about the agreement, Dr. 
Alexej Cepicka, a son-in-law of Gott- 
wald and at that time minister of jus- 
tice, promised Msgr. Joseph Beran, 
Archbishop of Prague, that the Church 
would get back some of the Catholic 
schools, if Msgr. Beran agreed to sing a 
“Te Deum” after the election. Msgr. 
Beran, having the interests of the 
Church at heart, sang the “Te Deum” 
in the Cathedral of St. Vitus in Prague 
on June 14, 1948, in the presence of 
president-elect Gottwald and other top 
Communists. But no school was given 
back to the Catholics. The Reds are 
using this incident up until now as a 
proof that in the beginning relations 
between the Catholic Church and the 
“People’s Democratic” regime were 
friendly, and that only later, by order 
of the Vatican, the bishops of Czecho- 
Slovakia became disloyal and _ anti- 
state. 


(Father Zubek’s article will be con- 
cluded in the February issue.) 
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Tribal Feelings in Catholic 
Evaluations 


By JOHN FEARON, O.P. 


Meow OF LIFE’s problems than 


many of us are willing to admit are 
handled, not in terms of objective com- 
mon sense, but in terms of “tribal” 
We vote for a man because 
We groan in 


feelings. 
he has an Irish name. 
spirit when the front door opens to 
what appears to be an eccentric old 
lady, though the chances are as good 
for her, as for the chic and the beauti- 
ful, that she will be either pious or 
wealthy. When it comes to religious 
problems, religious situations, and value 
judgments that have to do with re- 
ligion, these “tribal” feelings lead many 
into positions which are not only un- 
reasonable but frequently inhuman. If 
a Catholic boy announces his intention 
to marry a non-Catholic girl, the first 
reaction of priest and parents is one of 
deep regret and disappointment. Only 
much later, if ever, do they get around 
to evaluate the girl as a human being 
and a person. If a Protestant boy an- 
nounces his desire to join the Catholic 
Church, it is years before his broad- 
minded parents and relatives really 
honor his free choice. This is unfortu- 
nately true, not only of small problems, 
but also of big problems. Unless Cath- 
olics can eliminate the influence of feel- 
ings and emphasize common sense in 
their evaluation and solution of re- 
ligious problems those problems will re- 
main unsolved. Hence it is of the ut- 
most importance that our value judg- 
objective and 


ments in religion be 
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practical. Failure here is widespread. 

The first step in being objective is 
the making of a clear distinction be- 
tween religion as an institution or a 
body of beliefs and practices, and re- 
ligion as it actually exists in a man. 
It frequently happens that 
which are deserving of the most respect 
will have some members who deserve 
very little, and that religions which are 
even flagrantly fraudulent will have 
members who are saints. The class- 
room evaluation of churches, creeds, and 
practices is one thing. When it comes, 
however, to dealing with people and 


churches 


their problems, we must accept them as 
they actually are and evaluate them as 
persons. To vote against good and 
honorable men who seek public office 
because they are Catholics or Protes- 
tants is ruinous to our form of govern- 
ment. To put church membership 
above existent human values in the 
choice of a mate is imprudent. 


THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL 

YARDSTICKS 

In the evaluation of religion as an 
institution, a body of beliefs or prac- 
tices, there are two different standards 
of measurement. One is pragmatic and, 
to a degree, foreign to religion, while 
the other is absolute and proper to 
religion. The pragmatic yardstick is 
used by Marx, Dewey, James, and the 
average American secularist. The ab- 
solute vardstick is used by the theo- 
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logian and by most sectarians, whether 
they be Catholic or Protestant. But 
even in this battle of yardsticks it is 
possible that feelings will impede com- 
mon sense. It is true theoretically that 
a thermometer is the wrong instrument 
with which to measure the sweetness of 
your coffee, but if the thermometer says 
that the coffee is too hot to drink, the 
sensible thing is not to drink it. 

In his day Marx thought of religion 
as a narcotic which drugged the people 
into a state of lethargy in the face of 
social injustice. His yardstick was the 
revolution of the proletariat. Dewey 
thought institutional and dogmatic re- 
ligion to be a prime factor in the re- 
tarding of human progress in social and 
cultural spheres which kept mankind 
from keeping abreast with progress in 
technical fields. Dewey’s yardstick was 
vague; he spoke in terms of enrichment 
and progress and the development of 
the latent potentialities in human na- 
ture. In his wake the standard Ameri- 
can educator stands in favor of the 
moral and spiritual values of religion 
but disapproves of propaganda and 
proselytizing by institutions. 


UNAVAILING DENUNCIATIONS 


The communistie persecution of the 
churches is most distressing. Dewey’s 
‘astigation of scholasticism and absolut- 
ism in morals is alarming. Witch hunts 
for communists and _ fulminations 
against secularism are in order. But 
in the process it might be well to re- 
member that no prophet has been com- 
pletely wrong, that every idea that has 
‘aught fire with men generally has been 
at least partly right. Denunciation is 
a negative and partial response. In the 
process of denouncing the atheism of 
Marx, we ought to remember that the 
Scriptures say that the laborer is 
worthy of his hire, that theology pro- 
vides norms for rebellion. At best, we 


look at the institutional side of religion 
as a practical necessity. It should not 
be too hard to share with Dewey some 
of his common-sense appraisals. Ac- 
tually, some of our liturgy might have 
been popular in the sixth century, but 
it only bores people today. Scholasti- 
cism may be the perennial philosophy, 
but most scholastic philosophers are 
ineffectual and pedantic. Moral the- 
ology might be the rational application 
of revelation but, at least superficially, 
there is a resemblance between present- 
day casuistry and the rabbinic com- 
mentaries on the Talmud castigated by 
Christ. 

Caution and conservatism form the 
only practical policy for an institutional 
religion which cannot afford much by 
way of mistakes. But the practical way 
of avoiding mistakes and rectifying 
errors is to lend an attentive ear to the 
criticisms of practical men. The con- 
quest of half the world by Marx and 
the American teaching profession by 
Dewey leads at least to the assumption 
that there must be something practical 
about them. Denunciation of their 
theoretical shortcomings is only half of 
the appropriate response. Positive ap- 
plication of their practical criticisms 
is the other and more important half. 
We ought to learn from our enemy’s 


success. 
FAITH, NOT GULLIBILITY 


Frankly, the absolute and appropri- 
ate evaluation of religion is unpopular 
today. Most Americans feel that if a 
religion gives a man a certain sense of 
security, that is all which counts. It 
might be just a veneer of satisfaction 
over a life of mediocrity or hypocrisy, 
but if it provides surcease from uneasi- 
ness, the average American finds it 
valuable. Absolute evaluation is un- 
popular because it promotes uneasi- 
ness. Briefly the absolute standards of 
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measurement of value in religion are 
the following: (1) Is it revealed? (2) 
Is its revealed character credible? (3) 
Is it congenial to human nature? and 
(4) What are its fruits? 

Basically religion is a relationship be- 
tween God and man, or it is nothing. 
In this type of relationship it belongs 
to God to lay down the rules. If He 
has actually made Himself heard op 
the subject, His voice counts more than 
does human eccentricity or feeling. 
Hence, the religion which claims to have 
foundations in divine revelation is more 
deserving of respect than another which 
makes no such claim. 

Alas, men being what they are, it is 
more likely that a man will lie than 
that God will speak to him. There are 
more false prophets than true prophets. 
Thus, in the evaluation of the revealed 
character of any religion, it is of the 
utmost importance to require some evi- 
dence of credibility, lest acceptance be 
nothing more than gullibility in the 
face of a charlatan, instead of faith in 
the one, true God. 

One of the most fundamental truths 
of at least Catholic theology is that 
grace imitates and perfects nature, that 
there is an analogy between the super- 
natural and the natural, that one God 
is Author of both orders, and that there 
is a certain consistency in His plans. 
Thus a revealed religion can be ex- 
pected to be fundamentally congenial 
to what is essential to human nature. 
Adultery is a by-product of corrupt hu- 
man nature. True religion cannot be 
expected to condone adultery, no matter 
how popular it may be. Marriage is 
natural and appropriate to men and 
women as God made them. A religion, 
e.g., Catharism, which looks upon mar- 
riage as essentially evil, fails to qualify 
as humanly congenial and revealed. 

Finally, Christ, Himself, insisted that 
the good tree will be known by its fruit, 
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as the bad tree will be known by its 
failures. However, in this a posteriori 
approach it is important to have an 
eye to history and to logic. Some re- 
ligions which have been generally suc- 
cessful have been indistinguished in 
some generations. Furthermore, the 
bad are more evident than the good. 
Then, too, failure has not always been 
on the part of religion. Frequently it 
has been because people did not embrace 
the religion. As Chesterton pointed 
out, it is not fair to speak of the fail- 
ures of Christianity because Christian- 
ity has never really been tried. 


THE MODERN MISSIONARY 
APPROACH 


These absolute norms are nothing but 
fundamental apologeties. Unfortu- 
nately, our apologetic effort has been 
restricted to the task of proving that we 
are right and that everybody else is 
wrong. It has been more defensive than 
aggressive. The old-time missionary 
idea was to persuade people away from 
their pagan ways and to impose upon 
them religion and culture in all the full- 
ness and in all the details held by the 
missionary as a nationalist. The pagan 
learned the missionary’s language and 
his way of life. He had completely to 
abandon his traditions and his culture. 
The modern missionary idea is for the 
missionary to become one with his 
apostolate as much as such is possible. 
He tries to find some common ground 
between revealed Christianity and the 
religion of his prospective converts 
which is usually accounted for in terms 
of a primitive revelation. He then 
proposes Christianity as the fulfillment 
of what is valid in the pagan’s religion. 
Thus conversion becomes a matter of 
growth and development rather than 
an uprooting and a replanting. Further- 
more, in all pontifical faculties of the- 
ology one of the required subjects is a 
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course in Oriental theology. The pur- 
pose of this course is to acquaint the 
western student with our common heri- 
tage so that he will come to look upon 
the Orientals as “our separated 
brethren.” However, the ordinary 
American priest seldom, if ever, meets 
one of the separated brethren in the 
course of a long and colorful career. 
Nonetheless, the idea is sound. The 
Church’s modern missionary technique 
and its approach to the solution of the 
problem of the great schism should also 
be applied in our relationships with the 
non-Catholics with whom we come in 
contact in our own country. Apolo- 
getics should not only be used to show 
that we are right and that they are 
wrong; it should also serve to high- 
light what we have in common. Many 
non-Catholic sects still hold the basic 
revealed truths: the Trinity, the In- 
carnation, and the Redemption. They 
might differ on the rule of faith and the 
primacy of the Pope, but the fact re- 
mains that we have much in common. 


TOWARD BROADER HORIZONS 


Conversion should not be a matter 
of uprooting and replanting, but a 
matter of growth and development, not 
of complete rejection and acceptance, 
lut of fulfillment. We should recog- 
nize what there is of true Christianity, 
both dogmatic and practical, and build 
on what we find. Otherwise, we are 
unfaithful to something that is of faith 
and blind to the grace of God where it 
has been fruitful even without benefit 
of clergy. 


In preparing for a “mixed” marriage, 
the Church insists that the non-Catholic 
party take a course of six instructions 
that he might become acquainted witis 
obligations which he is assuming. This 
is a very practical arrangement. But 
a mixed marriage is not only a matter 
of a non-Catholic preparing to live with 
a Catholic; it is also a matter of a 
Catholic preparing to live with a non- 
Catholic. Mutual understanding is 
necessary for peace and harmony, and 
ultimately for conversion. Hence, it 
should logically follow that the Cath- 
olic make an effort to come to an ob- 
jective, practical, and realistic under- 
standing of the religion of the non- 
Catholic spouse. If a Catholic marries 
a Methodist, the Methodist will likely 
end up eating fish on Friday. Is it too 
much to expect that the Catholic sacri- 
fice aleohol and tobacco in those cir- 
cumstances that are going to make for 
family friction? The Catholic and 
Methodist are going to feel differently 
about the Pope who is the vicar of 
Christ, but is it not desirable that they 
discover that they feel much alike about 
Christ, Himself? 

The increasing strength of institu- 
tional Catholicism, though it is a source 
of satisfaction for Catholics, is a source 
of uneasiness and misgiving for the 
secularist and the Protestant. In fac- 
ing life’s problems generally and the 
conversion problem specifically, we 
might well abandon our “tribal” feel- 
ings, take heed to common-sense criti- 
cism, and recognize God’s truth and 
God's grace where we find it. 
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Direct and Indirect 
Dominion—a Fable 


for Ethics 


By J. C. PAYSEN 


= Animas County down along 
the New Mexico border has the largest 
amount of good grazing land in the 
state of Colorado. The cattleman is 
fortunate, indeed, who owns a chunk of 
land there along the Purgatoire River, 
which wends its way north through the 
county to join the Arkansas. 

In such a setting let us place hard- 
working, sensible, thrifty Stanley 
Muhlehauser, a young ranch hand from 
the Rio Grande country to the west. 
Muhlehauser inherited some money, 
saved it, and added to it as foreman of 
a big cattle outfit near Alamosa. After 
he married, he decided he knew enough 
about the business to start his own out- 
fit. He began with a modest 60 head 
of cattle and a good piece of land along 
the Purgatoire, and from then on he 
was known as Mister Muhlehauser. 

Muhlehauser is a fictitious person. 
So are all the incidents in this article; 
but together let them dramatize a seri- 
ous ethical problem in the relationship 
between private initiative and govern- 
ment, this touchy matter of direct and 
indirect dominion. 


HE KNEW HIS RIGHTS 


To follow our new rancher, Muhle- 
hauser Was not a self-complacent busi- 
In a short time, with applica- 
tion of considerable acumen and _ in- 
dustry, he was able to purchase more 


hessman. 
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land and more cattle and build an en- 
chanting Connecticut version of a west- 
ern ranch house. His esteem among his 
fellows grew. And down in Las Animas, 
because Mr. Muhlehauser was a suc- 
cessful cattleman, they began to consult 
him on matters political. 

Now, the logie of his neighbors’ con- 
sulting him on matters political is not 
sO awry as may at first seem, because 
Mr. Muhlehauser knew his rights, and, 
in the minds of his peers, that some- 
how linked a man with politics. Mr. 
Muhlehauser knew his rights, claimed 
he owed everything he had to the good 
fortune of knowing his rights. The land 
was his, too. That made him free and 
independent. He held ownership. 
quarter of a mile 
southeast, on the land adjoining Muhle- 
hauser’s, Was another fine man—a man 
of sense and industry, and he also 
owned his land. This was Roger Wis- 
combe. Mr. Wiscombe was a little 
funny, though, in one way. He liked 
the smell of burning rubber. He owned 
some old rubber, and he owned matches 
and wood and paper. Every so often 
Mr. Wiscombe would carry the rubber 
and the matches and the wood and 
paper, all of which he owned, out to a 


Now, about a 





remote section of the land which he 
owned. There he would sit down and 
put the paper under the wood, and the 


rubber on top of the wood, and put the 
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lighted match to the paper. Then he 
would wait, and before long Mr. Wis- 
combe was smelling burning rubber. 
And he was happy. 


IN DEFENSE OF HIS RIGHTS 


Unfortunately, neighbor Muhlehauser 
did not like the smell of burning rubber, 
nor, it can be surmised, did his cattle. 
The first time it happened Mr. Muhle- 
hauser was disturbed, but those things 
happen, and he allowed the incident to 
pass. Then it happened again and 
again—not frequently but regularly, 
and Mr. Muhlehauser became annoyed 
and decided to take action in the in- 
terest of his rights. He took the matter 
to Mr. Wiscombe, but with little suc- 
cess. Presently the matter was brought 
before the courts of the region, and 
Mr. Muhlehauser’s rights were once 
again vindicated. 

It is interesting to review how the 
‘ase in court proceeded. Mr. Wis- 
combe, a little embarrassed before the 
other ranchers because of his idiosyn- 
crasy of smelling burning rubber, 
thought he had quite a case before the 
law. He argued that the matches were 
his by ownership, the paper was his by 
ownership, the wood and rubber were 
his by ownership. He even argued that 
the effect of the match and the paper 
and the rubber, namely the smelly 
smoke, was his by physical laws and 
ownership. It looked like a good case. 

Mr. Wiscombe, however, didn’t 
count on Mr. Muhlehauser, who, it will 
be remembered, knew his rights. For 
Mr. Wiscombe this was a fatal cireum- 
stance, and the court decided in favor 
of Mr. Muhlehauser’s rights. It backed 
the elaim of Mr. Muhlehauser that, 
While the land and the match and the 
paper and the wood and the rubber and 
the smoke were Mr. Wiscombe’s by ac- 
quired title of right by ownership, they 
could be used by Mr. Wiscombe any 


way he wanted, but that the use of his 
property had to be such as not to in- 
fringe on another man’s rights, acquired 
or natural. The case was brilliant, and 
the court moved in defense of Mr. 
Muhlehauser’s rights. 


A JUST MAN 


Thereafter in Las Animas County 
Mr. Muhlehauser was the final arbiter 
on all questions of law and politics. He 
was not a kind man, but, it was agreed, 
he was a just man. He was their cham- 
pion, and no rancher made a move 
without first consulting his conscience 
and Mr. Muhlehauser’s rights. 

And then something happened that 
affected the entire community. The 
government accused the ranchers of the 
region of overgrazing their range land. 
Federal restraining action against the 
ranchers was threatened. Such federal 
interference was obviously wrong be- 
‘ause, argued Mr. Muhlehauser to his 
confréres who sought him out as advo- 
‘ate, the cattle was theirs by ownership, 
by acquired title of right, and so was the 
land and the grass that grew on the land. 
There was no more need for the com- 
munity to worry. Mr. Muhlehauser 
saw the problem immediately, and he 
had the answer. His answer was in 
defense of his rights and of his fellows’ 
rights. And the men returned to their 
ranches, and their cattle grazed—the 
rattle they owned, on the grass they 
owned from the land they owned. 
Theirs was the right of ownership. And 
the cattle were content, and the owners 
slept their just sleep, secure in the pro- 
tection of Mr. Muhlehauser’s knowl- 
edge of human rights. 


ENTER THE GOVERNMENT 


But someone, somewhere, did not 
know of Mr. Muhlehauser’s sense of 
justice. A government man appeared 
at the ranch one day, and announced 
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his intention to limit grazing and to 
refertilize the land. It was no calm 
champion who faced the government 
agent, but it must be said for Mr. 
Muhlehauser that, in spite of the dis- 
concerting conditions, his was an elo- 
quent defense, first, of the basic rights 
of human nature, then more precisely a 
defense of the acquired title of right 
that belongs.to ownership of land, grass 
and cattle. The harangue closed with 
a challenge to take the matter before 
the courts—the Government of the 
United States versus Mr. Muhlehauser, 
Colorado rancher and defender of the 
rights of ownership. 

So it came to pass. Encouraged by 
his suecess before the same court, and 
secure in ethical convictions, Mr. 
Muhlehauser launched his spirited de- 
fense. He argued that he had direct, 
and not indirect, dominion over his 
property. For the clarification of the 
issue, and to the amazement of all, he 
pointed out that indirect dominion is 
the right to use a thing for the natural 
purpose of a thing, or for an assigned 
purpose. But his was not indirect do- 
minion; his was direct, complete do- 
minion—the dominion of ownership. 
He had absolute ownership. As such, 
his property was his to do with as he 
pleased. And so he would; and so 
there would be grazing of his cattle on 
his land as long as he saw fit according 
to his right of ownership. 


AN UNUSUAL LEGAL PRECEDENT 


Then he sat down and another man 
arose, surely a lesser man than Mr. 
Muhlehauser. But he introduced elec- 
trifying evidence. He brought before 
the attention of the court another trial 
in which a Mr. Wiscombe had been en- 
joined from burning his own rubber on 
his own land. He reviewed the falla- 
cious reasoning of Mr. Wiscombe that 
because the match and the paper and the 
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wood and the rubber and the smoke 
were his by ownership, there could be 
no wrong in their use. After this evi- 
dence was reviewed, he proceeded to 
refute the case of Mr. Wiscombe. He 
did not refute it himself. He refuted it 
rather by the rigid logic of a Mr. Muhle- 
hauser, who had instructed Mr. Wis- 
combe that the use of one’s own prop- 
erty is at the discretion of the owner, 
but is curtailed when it infringes on 
the riglits of another. 

Then the lawyer for the government 
deflated Mr. Muhlehauser with a quick, 
sure stroke, by illustrating, quietly but 
clearly, that Mr. Muhlehauser’s case 
for continued grazing was .a_ perfect 
parallel of Mr. Wiscombe’s defense of 
burning rubber. And he told Mr. 
Muhlehauser before all his fellows that 
while it was his cattle to use, his grass 
to use, his land to use, the use of prop- 
erty is restricted when it infringes on 
the rights of others. In other words, 
he said, no man has a right to work in- 
justice. 

The lawyer went on to point out a 
distinction between use of the land and 
abuse of the land. He called scientists 
and forestry officials to the stand and, 
on their oath and from their wisdom, 
they narrated how such practices in 
the past had worked terrible harm to 
land in other sections of the country 
and in other countries. They showed 
convincingly how the abuse of his land 
by one farmer or rancher could even- 
tually injure neighboring lands, and 
how, if a number of property owners 
abused their land simultaneously, they 
might create a “dust bowl” and destroy 
the fruitfulness of the whole region. 
Thus, they pointed out, not only would 
the land suffer, and the owner suffer. 
but whole peoples would suffer—people 
dependent on the fertility of the soil. 
Such was against the common good, so 
such could not be good. 
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DIRECT AND INDIRECT DOMINION 





USE AND ABUSE: LIBERTY 

AND LICENSE 

When the lawyer demonstrated sci- 
entifically and from history how fail- 
ure to heed the government warning 
would cause injustice to the common 
welfare, he closed his plea by quoting 
once again from the trial of Muhle- 
hauser versus Wiscombe, in which Mr. 
Muhlehauser had pronounced that one 
may use his property, do anything he 
wanted with what he owned, but that 
such use was unlawful when it in- 
fringed on the rights of others. Every- 
thing, he reminded the court, has a 
natural purpose. Only intelligent 
beings have rights. And one who uses 
something so as to hurt the natural 
purpose of the soil is hardly intelligent 


and, therefore, has no claim to human 
rights in perpetrating injustice. 

And so the court ruled in favor of 
the government, which, it pointed out, 
was acting, not only in favor of the 
common good, but for the good of Mr. 
Muhlehauser, too. It was protecting his 
rights to the produce of fertile land by 
preventing actions on his part that 
would ruin the land. 

Every so often a funny little fellow 
takes a walk down by a pile of burned 
rubber. Mr. Wiscombe does not miss 
it so much any more because Mr. 
Muhlehauser was right. You can use 
a thing if you own it, but not in such 
a way as to infringe on another’s rights. 
And Mr. Wiscombe has satisfied him- 
self that Muhlehauser was right. 





In the next H P R issue 


gained from the following: 


of Man.” 





The Most Reverend John J. Wright, D.D., First Bishop of Worcester, 
Mass., bestows a singular honor on THE HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REVIEW 
by his article, Books and World Order, calling attention to the purposes of 
Catholic Book Week in February. The significance of this article may be 


“Among the mighty books of the religious history of the race which 
transcend the divisions which impede peace and which themselves in- 
tensify mankind’s sense of solidarity, first place shall always be held 
by the Holy Bible. One questions whether our people appreciate, even 
those who read the Scriptures regularly, how compelling an argument 
for world unity the Bible not merely offers, but actually is. 

“Tt is a commonplace to say that the Scriptures were written to tell 
us how to get to heaven, not how the heavens go. It is equally true 
that the Bible was given us to help us achieve the City of God and not 
directly, at any rate, to help us blueprint the construction of the City 
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Seminary Athletics 


By THOMAS HOLLINAN 


A. THE OUTSET I should say that 
I think seminary sports are fine—in 
their place. Certainly they can be, and 
very often are, productive of much 
good, physical and otherwise. And I 
do not doubt that to eliminate them 
altogether would not only prove in- 
jurious to the good health of many, but 
would at the same time smack some- 
what of Jansenism. 

That, however, does not go for all 
sports. There are three commonly 
tolerated in clerical training-houses 
which, to my way of thinking, ought to 
go and stay gone. They are football, 
hockey, and basketball, each of which 
might be classified as a violent sport. 


HARM TO THE SERIOUS STUDENT 


Now, from a purely physical stand- 
point, these three seasonal games de- 
mand an expenditure of energy and call 
forth an amount of exertion that neces- 
sarily taxes severely the participant 
who is leading the otherwise sedentary 
life of the seminary. Actually, the 
only people who are physically capable 
of sustaining the extremity of exer- 
tion that is inseparable from these 
games, are those whose entire training 
is geared to it. But for a man who 
lives a regular, quiet, supposedly aca- 
demic existence day after day, to ven- 
ture so to ill-treat his body as to en- 
gage in a game which demands violent 
exertion, is patently foolish. 

A second and perhaps more impor- 
tant objection to giving this trinity of 
violent sports a place in seminary life, 
is the relative incapacity for mental 
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labor which they induce. The semi- 
narian who has violently recreated—a 
misnomer if ever there was one—for 
upwards of an hour, finds himself seri- 
ously hampered in his scholastic efforts 
for the rest of the day. His energy 
sapped, he is simply not a fit subject 
for study, particularly the close study 
demanded by the Church for major 
seminarians. This is a physiological 
fact so universally acknowledged by 
medical men that only those of vast and 
varied misinformation could scorn its 
truth. 

Finally, and most importantly, vio- 
lent exercise, such as is essential to foot- 
ball, hockey, and basketball, tends to 
release certain reprehensible elements 
of the lower nature in us. I have seen 
major seminarians lose control of them- 
selves in aestu pugnae, and commit in- 
justices and uncharities for which they 
were afterwards thoroughly ashamed. 
When a game comes to the point where 
its participants are impelled by a “get 
even” or “mop up the floor with ’em” 
motive, then it is morally evil even with 
laics, let alone clerics. That most games 
of football, hockey, and basketball soon 
degenerate to just such a point, is a 
conviction from which the most per- 
fervid apologist for brawn and bicep 
will not dissuade me. 


HARM TO SPIRITUAL EXERCISES 


Another very serious objection to this 
type of sport consists in the allegation 
that recollection is incompatible with 
it. The very speed of the three games 
mentioned is of such a nature that it 
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attentuates the mental processes to a 
violent rapidity of function, a deep ex- 
citement. It is with great difficulty 
that the mind returns to the state of 
recollection. 

This might be a good place to in- 
sinuate an opinion on seminarians en- 
gaging in extra-mural contests. With 
other clerics there can be no objection, 
provided always that due moderation 
be observed. But with lay externs it 
should never, under any circumstances, 
be allowed. A man can very easily 
forget himself and what he is supposed 
to be in the thick of the game. He can 
do and say things in that circumstance 
which can do real harm to the Church. 
Take a case in point. I have seen a 
seminarian lose his temper in a hockey- 
game with lay people. The externs were 
engaging in “dirty” body-checking. 
This seminarian became so enraged at 
their tactics that he straightway lapsed 
into them, himself. The impression he 
gave the visitors was decidedly bad, to 
say the least. 


A RETURN TO THE AMBULATIO 


At any rate, what is so catastrophic 
about abolishing football, hockey, and 
basketball? Our seminarians can still 
recreate themselves with a dozen less 
violent sports. Baseball, for example, 
or tennis, handball, ice skating, swim- 
ming, horseshoes, ete., are all worth- 
while sports if kept controlled. And one 
splendid athletic outlet is walking. 
Splendid—and sadly neglected. Time 
was when it was the national sport of 
the clergy. It is marvelously health- 
giving, and an excellent diversion. Be- 
sides, it has ramifications in the spirit- 
ual life and, later on, will benefit one’s 
ministry. A common complaint in some 
present-day parishes is that the only 
place one sees a Roman collar nowadays 
is through a windshield. That, of 
course, is hyperbole; but is it not true 


that it would be very much better for 
our contact with our people if we were 
seen more often walking about the 
parish territory? Another thought: 
what better way could one discover for 
making a good meditation on the 
marvels of God’s creation than a good 
long walk out in the country? 


O TEMPORA! O MORES! 


A word, while I think of it, about the 
prominence given sports in vocational 
propaganda. I have at hand a sheaf of 
“vocational” booklets which look 
vaguely like photographic albums of 
the Olympics. The erstwhile religious 
who put them out picture their semi- 
naries as playgrounds and gymnasia. 
Their theory is evidently that athletics 
may serve to neutralize the acidities of 
religious life. How long, O Alkaline, 
will you continue to abuse our pa- 
tience? How long will our vocational 
literature prate about the marvelous 
athletic facilities to be had at the gym- 
studded new seminary of St. Athleta of 
Gymnasia, and forget to mention the 
significant, if unfortunate, demand of 
Our Lord that he, who would follow 
Him, must be prepared to take the con- 
sequences? Why must we neglect to 
tell our aspirants that the life we offer 
them for the taking, while the most 
responsible, is yet the most magnifi- 
cently happy and fulfilled one in the 
world. Instead, why must we goose- 
cackle about what great fun one can 
have on our playing fields? And after 
we have heaped up palliatives like 
children’s blocks, after we have sur- 
feited the boys with sports and a gal- 
axy of similar diversions, after all this, 
why in the world do we wonder why we 
have a study in mediocrity on our 
hands? Oh, for the day when someone 
will get out a vocational pamphlet that 
will hurl a challenge to youthful hero- 
ism, and not scruple to reproduce some 
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of the apropos rigorism of the Gospel. 

I think it not unfair to say that some 
of us, particularly some of the younger 
of us, are laboring under what I would 
style a colossal misconception. I think, 
too, that this colossal misconception has 
been sometimes nurtured within semi- 
nary walls. It is simply this: to reach 
the average American youth (if, in- 
deed, such there be) one must first 
tempt him by way of the diamond, 
court, and goal post. In a somewhat 
more bald idiom, cram the bitter pill 
of religion down unwilling throats by 
coating it with some sugary palliative. 


THE CHALLENGE OF SACRIFICE 


A week ago, at this writing, I listened 
to the redoubtable Father James M. 
Gillis, C.S.P., lend new expression to a 
conviction I, myself, had given sanctu- 
ary for many years. He told us that 
the thing to do with the American 
Catholic young man was to propose a 
heroism to him. Give him acause. En- 
list him in a crusade. Ask tremendous 
sacrifice of him. Whatever you do, 
don’t equivocate, don’t water down, 
don’t compromise. Don’t underestimate 
his capacity for consuming devotion to 
the greatest of causes, that of estab- 
lishing the Kingship of Christ. De- 
mand everything he’s got to give. He 
will give it. 

There is, of course, nothing new in 


that. Our Lord said much the same 
thing two thousand years ago. Ask a 
young man for flaming heroism, and 
chances are he will respond. Walsh of 
Maryknoll did it, and met with as- 
tounding success. So do the Trappists 
and Carthusians of today, and their 
monasteries are impossibly  over- 
crowded. So do the Catholic Worker 
people; whatever one may think of 
them, one is obliged to acknowledge the 
magnificent self-sacrifice they exhibit. 
So do the Jocists. So do a hundred and 
one others. These people have held 
before young men and women their 
programs of entire self-abnegation, of 
total consecration to Christ. The others 
who have proposed a fifty-fifty pro- 
gram, who have sought to soften the 
“hard sayings” of true Christianity, 
who have espoused mediocrity as the 
only standard American youth will 
march under, these are the failures. 

To my mind, to tell young clerics 
that they must become apostles of the 
tennis court and militants of the hockey 
ring in order to make religion present- 
able to the modern youth is an enormity 
crying to heaven for vengeance. We 
would do vastly better to tell them that 
youthful hearts, consciously or other- 
wise, ache for that unutterable love 
which Christ alone can give them, and, 
consequently, expect the priest to dis- 
pense religion and not athletic jackets. 





The Divine Office 


III. By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 


Ris PLACE that is proper for the 
private recitation of the divine office 
will be lawful for that purpose. Nor- 
mally there will be no great problem in 
determining the propriety and lawful- 
ness of the place where the office is to 
be said. However, one should take 
care that the place chosen not be one 
that will unnecessarily offer occasion 
for distractions. 

He who recites the divine office 
privately may lawfully do so while 
standing, sitting, kneeling, or walking. 
In facet, the only exception of which 
the theologians seem to take note is the 
recitation of the canonical hours while 
one is lying down. Here again there 
can be a reasonable cause to render 
lawful what would otherwise involve 
some fault. For example, one who 
suffers from insomnia might spend some 
of his sleepless minutes or hours in the 
recitation of office.*7 Notable fatigue 
could likewise constitute a just reason, 
in some cases at least, for reciting office 
while lying down. Of course, one 
would be obliged to avoid putting him- 
self in the oceasion of falling asleep and 
of failing to complete the office in time, 
when he is not excused from the obliga- 
tion of reciting it. 


DIVISION OF CANONICAL HOURS 


It is well known to priests and clerics 
that their obligation of reciting the 
‘anonical hours for any day must be 
fulfilled before midnight ending that 
day. Provided that this be done, there 


7 Noldin-Sechmitt, op. cit., TI, n. 771, 2. 


can be no question of serious fault by 
reason of the time at which the various 
hours are recited. The “appropriate” 
times for the recitation of the different 
hours are as follows: Matins after mid- 
night, Lauds at dawn, Prime after sun- 
rise, Terce at 9:00 a.m., Sext at noon, 
None after 3:00 p.m., Vespers at sun- 
set, and Compline at twilight.** These 
times are not of obligation for the 
private recitation of the divine office, 
which is our principal concern in this 
series of articles. 

However, authors do indicate a cer- 
tain division of the canonical hours 
according to the time of day for even 
the private recitation of office. Matins, 
Lauds, Prime, and Terce belong to the 
morning hours, while Vespers and Com- 
pline are to be recited after noon. Sext 
and None may be said either before or 
after midday. From the first Sunday of 
Lent, it is proper to recite Vespers be- 
fore noon. This goes back to the time 
when it was the practice not to break 
one’s fast before noon.®® It must be 
noted that any reasonable cause justi- 
fies reciting the various hours at dif- 
ferent times than those here indicated.” 

Any parish priest, for example, knows 
how many things can come up to de- 
mand his attention and to make impos- 
sible or extremely difficult the recita- 
tion of any of his office in the morning. 
On the other hand, for some the after- 
noon and evening hours may be so filled 


“Op. cit., n. 772. 
* Op. cit. 
“Op. cit. 
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with parish duties that the only practi- 
cable course is to recite all of the office 
in the morning, lest it be left for the 
very late hours of the evening. If 
there be any question as to the lawful- 
ness of thus completing the office early 
in the day, we need only consider the 
privilege accorded by the Holy See to 
members of certain pious societies, by 
virtue of which they are permitted to 
anticipate Matins and Lauds immedi- 
ately after noon, provided that they 
have completed the office of the day. 
In the placing of this condition for the 
use of the apostolic privilege, we find 
implicit recognition of the frequency 
with which there will be found the 
reasonable cause that justifies an 
sarlier (or later) recitation of the vari- 
ous hours. Examples of the required 
reasonable cause are the likelihood of 
impeding duties later in the day, greater 
devotion, and making use of a better 
time for study. Even greater conveni- 
ence is given as a just cause for antici- 
pating or postponing the hours of the 
office. 


IN THE CASE OF THE SUBDEACON 


There is a related question that is of 
importance once in the life of every 
cleric who receives major orders. Can 
one satisfy the obligation of reciting the 
canonical hours, which is attached to 
the subdiaconate, by saying some or 
all of his office on the day of ordination 
before the actual reception of the order? 
It is at least probable that the obliga- 
tion may be thus satisfied, and this 
opinion may safely be followed in prac- 
tice on the day of one’s reception of the 
first major order.*! Usually an obliga- 
tion attached to a particular day or 
period cannot be fulfilled before it be- 
gins to bind. In this case, however, the 
day in question has begun before the 


“Tanquerey, op. cit., n. 1080; Aertnys- 
Damen, op. cit., I, n. 1108. 
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ordination, and he who previously re- 
cites his office has already freely done 
that to which he becomes obliged later 
in the day. According to the explana- 
tion given by Aertnys-Damen, although 
major clerics pray divine office in the 
name of the Church, it is not necessary 
for the fulfillment of their personal ob- 
ligation that this be done. These au- 
thors give the example of the excom- 
municated priest who no longer acts as 
a representative of the Church, but who 
is bound to recite the canonical hours, 
and who fulfills his obligation by that 
recitation. 

Another point of interest for future 
subdeacons is that the obligation of re- 
citing the divine office begins only with 
the canonical hour corresponding to the 
hour of the day at which they are or- 
dained.4?» This will usually mean that 
the new subdeacon is not obliged to re- 
cite any of the office before the hour of 
Terce on the day of his ordination. Cer- 
tainly he will be safe in beginning his 
office with Prime on that day. It should 
be noted that the subdeacon is not 
obliged to say Matins and Lauds for 
the day of his ordination to the sub- 
diaconate, except in the quite unlikely 
event of his being ordained at dawn or 
earlier. 


CHOICE OF COMPUTATIONS 
OF TIME 


Most clerics have probably made use 
of the concessions of Canon 33 at some 
time or other. For the private recita- 
tion of the divine office, among other 
things, that Canon allows the choice of 
true or mean time, or of standard or 
daylight saving time, or of any other 
legal computation of time for the region. 
This is not the place to discuss at 
length the norms of Canon 33. How- 
ever, there is one aspect of this Canon 


* Noldin-Schmitt, op. cit., I1, n. 756, 3. 
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about which, it appears, not all have 
become aware. 

For many years it was disputed 
whether or not a person could use one 
of the various methods of computing 
time for one obligation, and a different 
computation for the fulfillment of an- 
other precept. For example, could one 
lawfully follow daylight saving time in 
order to prolong the period during which 
he might eat a meal without breaking 
the Eucharistic fast, and  simulta- 
neously make use of standard time to 
begin the recitation of Prime for the 
following day’s office? The Pontifical 
Commission for Interpretation of the 
Canons of the Code, on May 29, 1947, 
settled this dispute by ruling that dif- 
ferent computations may lawfully be 
adopted for formally different actions.** 

Use of these various computations, 
however, is a privilege. Consequently, 
one who was truly and lawfully im- 
peded from reciting a part or all of his 
office during the day is not obliged to 
make use of a computation that will 
extend the day, merely in order to 
recite an office from which he is ex- 
cused. On the other hand, one who 
has unduly postponed the recitation of 
his office, without sufficient reason, may 
and should take advantage of Canon 33 
to fulfill his obligation.** 


ANTICIPATION OF MATINS 
AND LAUDS 


The Church permits those who are 
obliged to recitation of the canonical 
hours to anticipate, on the afternoon of 
the previous day, the hours of Matins 
and Lauds. In a reply to the Bishop of 
Plasencia in Spain, the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites declared that, in the 
private recitation of the divine office, 
Matins for the following day may be 

* Acta "Apostolicae Sedis, XX XIX, p. 373; 

Canon Law Digest, Supplement, 1949, p. 4. 


“De Temporis Supputatione. By A. Van 
Hove (Dessain, Malines, 1933), N. 301, 3. 


begun hora secunda pomeridiana.*® 
This term might be understood to mean 
two o’clock in the afternoon, in the 
sense which that expression ordinarily 
conveys to us, or it may mean “at the 
second hour” in the sense that the sec- 
ond hour has begun. If the Sacred 
Congregation had wished to say that 
the second hour must be completed, so 
that one must wait until 2:00 p.m. for 
anticipation of Matins and Lauds, it 
could have said post horam secundam. 

There are not a few who will begin 
anticipating only after 2:00 p.m., 
following the stricter interpretation. 
Nevertheless, there is good reason for 
holding that the response of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites allows anticipa- 
tion of Matins and Lauds aiter 1:00 
p.m. by general law and apart trom spe- 
cial privileges. According to Van Hove, 
although it is usually understood in 
law that a day or month or year must 
be completed instead of being merely 
begun, unless the opposite be clearly 
stated, when there is doubt and there is 
question of something favorable, one 
may follow the more liberal interpreta- 
tion.4® In the present instance, we 
may understand it to be sufficient for 
anticipation that the second hour of the 
afternoon should have begun. That is, 
Matins and Lauds for the next day 
may be started after 1:00 p.m. 

If either of these be begun before the 
lawful time for anticipation, their 
recitation is invalid, and the same parts 
of the divine office must be repeated in 
order to fulfill the obligation. How- 
ever, one is not obliged to make use 
of the privilege of anticipating, if he 
foresees that he will be incapable of 
saying his office the next day. For 
example, a priest about to undergo a 
surgical operation is not bound to an- 


6S. C. of Rites, May 12, 1905. Deer. Auth. 
4158, Vol. VI, p. 66. 
“Op. cit., n. 275. 
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ticipate Matins and Lauds in order to 
say as much of the office as possible 
before he becomes unable to recite it. 
If this were not true, the privilege of 
anticipation would rather be to his dis- 
advantage than in his favor.*7 

Usually the Ordo of a diocese or a 
religious institute calls attention to the 
fact that one cannot validly anticipate 
the Litanies to be recited on the feast 
of St. Mark and on the three Rogation 
Days. The reason for the restriction 
is that the Litanies are attached to 
the procession of those days, rather 
than to the office as such. Therefore, 
they are to be said on the day of the 
procession.** 


CAUSES EXCUSING 

FROM RECITATION 

The causes that excuse from recita- 
tion of the canonical hours are various. 
They may be placed under the general 
headings: (1) physical inability; (2) 
dispensation; (3) illness; (4) occupa- 
tion.4® Whatever be the excusing 
‘ause, if one cannot say the entire office, 
he must say that part which it is pos- 
sible to recite, if it be of sufficient im- 
portance. For example, a priest who 
could say an entire little hour would 
be obliged to do so, but he would not 
be obliged to recite the Paters, Aves 
and Credos of the divine office, if he 
were without a breviary. Furthermore, 
if one is excused from the recitation of 
his office, he is not bound to say any 
other prayers, although his doing so 
would be praiseworthy.” 

No one is obliged to the impossible. 
Hence, the obvious application of this 
principle, to say that one who finds it 
physically impossible to recite the di- 
vine office is not obliged to do so for 
so long a period as the impossibility 

* Aertnys-Damen, op. cit., I, n. 1117. 

* Noldin-Schmitt, op. cit., II, n. 760, 2. 


” Op. cit., n. 774. 
” Tanquerey, op. cit., III, n. 1081. 
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exists. For example, one who has lost 
his breviary is not bound to say office 
so long as no breviary is available. It 
is hardly necessary to say that one must 
borrow a breviary in order to fulfill his 
obligation, unless it is gravely incon- 
venient to do so. If the difficulty is 
merely that the proper office of the 
day is missing, one should use the ap- 
propriate common office, and thus fulfill 
the substance of his obligation. The 
same is true if the proper lessons are 
missing. Those from the common 
should be used. 

There may be listed under the head- 
ing of impossibility, the inability to 
recite office properly which springs 
from scrupulosity. The reason for in- 
cluding it under “moral impossibility” 
is the excessive difficulty in saying the 
office experienced by the scrupulous 
cleric. Father Tanquerey says that one 
who is afflicted with this trouble can 
be “dispensed” by his confessor until 
such a time as he is able to say office 
without serious difficulty.°! It would 
be more exact to say that the confessor, 
instead of dispensing in the true sense, 
rather declares that the obligation of 
reciting office, for the time being, does 
not exist in this particular case. The 
same is true of a bishop or a religious 
superior. That is, they can tell the 
scrupulous person that he does not have 
to say office for a time. In fact, they 
ean even forbid him to do so.*” 

What has been said about lack of 
authority in the confessor to dispense. 
in the strict sense, should not be applied 
to bishops. There remains the power 
of Canon 81, given to all ordinaries, to 
dispense in cases where there is danger 
of grave harm and there is no time for 
recourse to the Holy See, provided that 
there be question of general laws of the 
Church from which the Holy See is 


” Loc. cit. 
* Aertnys-Damen, op. cit., I, n. 1128. 
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THE DIVINE OFFICE 





accustomed to dispense. A _ religious 
superior who is an ordinary could use 
this dispensing power in favor of his 
subjects. However, it does not seem 
likely that the conditions of Canon 81 
will all be frequently found to exist 
with regard to recitation of the divine 
office. 

When there is a doubt of fact, any 
ordinary can use the power of Canon 
15 to dispense his subjects from the 
obligation of reciting the canonical 
hours. An example of this would be 
the situation of a priest who is suffer- 
ing for a time from some illness, when 
there is doubt as to whether or not the 
illness is serious enough to excuse from 
the obligation of saying office. Many 
religious superiors, of course, have still 
more extensive privileges with regard to 
dispensing from and commuting the di- 
vine office by virtue of papal conces- 
sions granted long ago. 

Although there is no specific mention 
of it in the Code of Canon Law, some 
authors teach that bishops have author- 
ity to dispense their subjects, for a time, 
and in a particular case, from the reci- 
tation of the office. There must be a 
just cause for valid and lawful use of 
this dispensing power, which is attrib- 
uted to bishops by reason of immemo- 
rial privilege, based upon papal permis- 
sion or concession.** Both Tanquerey 
and Aertnys-Damen speak of a gen- 
eral custom and usage in this matter, 
which they judge to be legitimate and 
solidly founded. 


ILLNESS AS AN EXCUSING CAUSE 


No one is obliged to recite the divine 
office who, because of sickness, cannot 
do so without serious difficulty. To 
estimate the seriousness of the difficulty 
will usually be the responsibility of the 
individual, who will often seek the 


™ Tanquerey, op. cit., ITI, n. 1083; Aertnys- 
Damen, op. cit., I, n. 1131. 


judgment and advice of some prudent 
cleric. Certainly, if the physician 
should tell anyone that he ought not to 
attempt saying office, his directions 
should be followed. The divine office is 
an onus diet, but it is also a reasonable 
burden. 

If an illness is so debilitating that 
one must be confined to bed, the obliga- 
tion of saying office will usually cease 
to bind. If anything, I believe, most 
priests are inclined to be strict with 
themselves in this respect and to feel 
that they must recite their office at 
times when they are really excused 
because of the nature and severity of 
their illness. Even a severe cold, or 
an attack of the “flu,” can easily be 
serious enough to exempt one from the 
recitation of the canonical hours for 
a day or more. 

This is true even though the patient 
is able to carry on conversation with 
visitors, to do some light reading, ete. 
As theologians point out, and as experi- 
ence bears witness, these things demand 
far less concentration and cause far 
less difficulty than does attentive reci- 
tation of the divine office. If a sick 
person is in doubt as to whether or not 
he must say office, or concerning just 
how much he might be able to say, he 
is bound to none of it. In doubts such 
as this, because of the difficulty in de- 
ciding the extent and even the existence 
of the obligation, one is reasonably 
held to be excused.54 When doubts of 
this kind occur, the cleric can safely 
follow the advice of his doctor, his 
superior, his confessor, or of some other 
prudent man. The exemption from 
office will hold during the period of 
convalescence, so long as there exists a 
notable difficulty in fulfilling the daily 
obligation. This is true even for those 
who may be able to say Mass, but for 
whom the additional labor of reciting 


= Aertnys-Damen, op. cit., I, n. 1128. 
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the office would mean serious incon- 
venience.” 


WORK EXCUSING FROM THE 
DIVINE OFFICE 


As with the other excusing 
here one can merely state the general 
principles, and suggest an example or 
two. Occupation or work will excuse 
from the obligation of reciting the di- 
vine office, especially if the work be 
unforeseen or extraordinary, and 
whether it be from duty or from charity 
alone, provided that it cannot be post- 
poned without notable disadvantage. 

The most obvious example of this is 
the sick call late at night, from which 
one returns too late to finish his office. 
The divine office must then yield to 
the need of caring for the sick and the 
dying. However, the priest who know- 
ingly postpones the recitation of his 
office, realizing that, in his particular 
circumstances, sick calls are quite likely 
to take him away before midnight, is 
in danger of sinning because of his 
failure to fulfill an obligation in the 
time available to him. Especially is 
this true if such postponements are 
frequent or habitual and if the priest 
is often called out during the night on 
sick calls, with the result that his 
office is frequently not finished. 

It is not true that being engaged in 


saAuses, 


5 Loc. cit. 
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parochial work for eight or ten hours 
a day will per se and automatically 
excuse from recitation of the office. 
There can and will be times when ex- 
ceptionally heavy work, such as the 
hearing of confessions throughout the 
day, will be so fatiguing that a priest 
is freed from the duty of reciting his 
office. Nevertheless, if the burdens of 
the ordinary day’s work are so great 
that they prevent the recitation of part 
or of all the divine office, one should 
either lessen the volume of his work, or 
seek a dispensation or a commutation 
of the office.*® 

Frequently, better organization of the 
day’s activities and a more determined 
effort to say the office during the day 
will prevent last-minute difficulties that 
interfere with the priest’s duty of daily 
public prayer. As Father Tanquerey 
points out, no one is obliged to de- 
prive himself of necessary sleep or 
nourishment. Nevertheless, a prudent 
and pious priest will make a sincere 
effort to foresee obstacles to the reci- 
tation of the canonical hours, and he 
will usually be able to make provision 
for his office.** If a clerie foresees that 
he will be prevented from reciting office 
later in the day, and he is able to say 
it earlier without grave inconvenience, 
there is an obligation to do so.*® 

as Noldin-Schmitt, op. cit., II, n: 779. 


* Op. cit., III, n. 1082. 
* Aertnys-Damen, op. cit., I, n. 1130. 


The Return of Saint 
Augustine? 


By NICHOLAS HORVATH, Ph.D. 


D URING FIREWORKS, stars are 
made invisible. In our century the 
glittering fireworks of the half-truths 
and deceptive arguments of false 
prophets have dimmed the light of the 
true stars of humanity, especially of 
Christianity. 

However, Christianity still has heroes 
whose names penetrate the blinding 
curtain of searchlights projected by 
misleading systems and inane slogans. 
Saint Augustine is among those whose 
personality and philosophy are closest 
to the modern mind. Although never 
forgotten entirely, today he is experi- 
encing a definite revival. Why this 
should be so is an interesting question, 
the answer to which may throw some 
light, not only on the intrinsic value 
of his work, but also on the state of our 
own civilization. 


AUGUSTINE’S APPEAL 
IN MODERN TIMES 


Augustine’s voice sounds from far 
centuries. Yet, his writings are new 
and modern in the full sense of the 
word. Papini said that if you looked at 
Christ but once, you could never for- 
get Him. In a way it is the same with 
the Bishop of Hippo. Whoever once 
becomes acquainted with him is un- 
able to put him aside. 

Why is Saint Augustine still modern 
and more up-to-date than ever before? 

First, because he places his ego into 


the center of his efforts and writings 
with modern effectiveness and perse- 
verance. The Confessions stands first 
in line of human manifestations. 
Augustine seems to precede Freud him- 
self by his analysis and examinations 
concerning the subconscious. The lines 
of the Confessions in the seventh chap- 
ter of the first book treating the “sins” 
of infancy are rather fascinating and 
could have been written by the psycho- 
analysts of the twentieth century. Al- 
though the Confessions are not auto- 
biography in the strict sense of the 
word, few people have revealed their 
lives—the life and development of their 
minds—with so little disguise and in 
such a meticulously critical way, as he 
did. 

His unquenchable thirst for life and 
restless yearning for happiness are also 
modern. The former urged him on 
through the schools, forums, and 
temples of Madura, Carthage, Rome, 
and Milan, on through the garden of 
Cassiciacum and Hippo’s Basilica to 
find there the source and completeness 
of life. The latter drove him to taste 
the doubtful joy of voluptuousness and 
foolish mysteries, only to refresh him 
afterwards with the true Happiness in 
whom alone our turbulent heart re- 
laxes. Thus, Saint Augustine not only 
precedes the modern man in his des- 
perate desire for happiness, but also 
solves his own main problem brilliantly. 
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“CREDO UT INTELLIGAM” 


He is up-to-date by his recognizing 
the principle: “Credo ut intelligam.” 
The man of today, places the searching 
and ratiocinative mind into the center 
of his life. He idolizes the omnipotent 
mind and is not likely to accept the 
truth of Faith except when it does not 
contradict the intellectual requirements, 
and only to that degree. Augustine 
undertook the harmonizing of Faith and 
reason, and showed with superior as- 
surance that they are not hostile but 
related and supplementary to 
other. 

But the main problem of his life, the 
question of good and evil, brings him 
even closer to us. He feels the tragic 
contradiction and painful struggle be- 
tween spoiled nature and the nobler 
aspirations of the soul perhaps even 
more than Saint Paul. This inward 
struggle, namely, the question of the 
undeniable presence of evil in the world, 
drew him into Manicheism for many 
years. The philosophico-religious sys- 
tem of the ultimately flayed-alive Per- 
sian, Mani, that included Babylonian 
cosmological elements, particles of 
Mazdaism and Mandaeanism, some 
Cainite dogmas, distorted tenets of the 
Nicolaites, indistinct Buddhistiec ele- 
ments, and, especially, Gnostic philos- 
ophy, could easily have swept along the 
undecided men of its age. But it is 
able to affect modern men also, as we 
can see from its newest form—theos- 
ophy. Its doctrine is really attractive 
at first glance and even satisfies a 
superficial mind. 


each 


NO BEING IS COMPLETELY EVIL 


So when wickedness really seems to 
triumph over the modern man, it is 
easy to ask: what is evil and where does 
it come from? Mani’s answer is: evil 
and good are equal: both are deities. 
This attractive principle captivated the 
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young Augustine for a long time. The 
way in which he escaped it and the 
solution of his problems may calm 
mankind worn out by the sufferings of 
the second World War. It is simply 
this: not only is evil not an absolute 
being, but it does not even exist at all. 
It is negative, a mere shadow of the 
light. We cannot speak about evil 
physically, because every being, if it 
exists, is good. “... No nature at all is 
evil, and this is a name for nothing but 
the want of good.” ! Evil is but moral: 
an opposition to God’s will, a negation 
of God’s laws. 

But Augustine was never able to 
forget the dualism of Manichzism com- 
pletely. This is easy to see in the 
philosophico-historical thoughts of his 
City of God. Two realms are opposites 
in history, the one of good and one of 
evil. There is a tremendous struggle 
between them. But at the end of history 
it becomes clear that, in spite of all its 
apparent failures, God’s kingdom tri- 
umphs over the powers of wickedness. 
The two realms are not limited to terri- 
tories—their citizens are recruited from 
every race and nation; their fighters 
intermingle. We can find champions of 
God’s cause even among inhabitants of 
the earthly countries that seem to be 
on the side of evil. On the other hand, 
traitors of God’s kingdom also hide in 
the phalanxes of the nations that hold 
up the Lord’s banner on earth. 

Could any other thought more fasci- 
nate modern man? -Do we experience 
today the importance of but one, 
fashionable, philosophical doctrine as 
clearly as the imposing revelations of 
the City of God? It is quite natural 
that the just man of the twentieth cen- 
tury should feel Saint Augustine so 
close to him and pay attention to his 
doctrines! 





* The City of God, XI, 22. 
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AUGUSTINE’S BRILLIANT STYLE 


Last but not least, we have to con- 
sider Augustine’s style as a reason for 
his success. 

The increased literary demand of 
today’s public requires the quality of 
formal appearance also. Nobody can 
satisfy these claims better than Saint 
Augustine. Christian literature hardly 
knows a more brilliant stylist than he. 
That is why it is so difficult to trans- 
late his works from Latin; he requires 
translation skill above the average. His 
language is so full of rich phrases, 
spirited turns and puns, peerless com- 
parisons, astonishing paradoxes, that it 
is almost impossible to translate this 
treasury of sparkling expressions faith- 
fully and idiomatically into any modern 
language. It is best to read him in 
Latin. But if the modern reader is able 
to obtain Augustine’s prayers and 
meditations in good translation, he will 
certainly not be disappointed in the 
Bishop of Hippo. 

Above all, Aurelius Augustinus is 
close to the hearts of us as the children 
of an age of hatred because he is the 
poet of love. There is no such love- 
hymn (except that contained in the 
letter to the Corinthians) as the poetic 
chords of the Confessions, Book X. 
Saint Augustine now becomes the most 
beloved and most truthful writer, priest, 
philosopher, and interpreter of modern 
man searching peace and goodness, by 


having written the following lines: 


“Not with doubt, but with assured 
consciousness do I love Thee, Lord. 
Thou hast stricken my heart with 
Thy word, and I loved Thee. Yes, 
also heaven and earth, and all that 
therein is; behold, on every side they 
bid me to love Thee. But what do I 
love, when I love Thee? Not beauty 
of the body, nor harmony of time, nor 
the brillianey of light, so pleasant to 
these eyes, nor sweet melodies of 
every kind of song, nor the sweet 
scent of flowers, and perfumes, and 
spices; not manna and honey, not 
limbs inviting to embrace. Not these 
do I love, when I love my God; and 
yet I love my God, the light, melody, 
fragrance, food, embrace of my in- 
ward man: where there shineth upon 
my soul, what space containeth not, 
and where is fragrance that a breath 
seattereth not, and where is an em- 
brace that. satiety rendeth not as- 
sunder. This is love, when I love 
my God. 

“Too late I loved Thee, Beauty so 
old and yet so new, too late I loved 
Thee! And behold, Thou’ wert 
within, and I without, and there I 
sought Thee; and in my deformity 
rushed amidst these beauteous forms 
which Thou hadst made. Thou wert 
with me, but I was not with Thee. 
Things held me far from Thee, which, 
unless they had their being in Thee, 
had no being. Thou didst call, and 
ery aloud, and break through my 
deafness. Thou wert fragrant, and 
I drew in my breath and pant for 
Thee. I tasted, and I hunger and 
thirst. Thou didst touch me, and I 
burned for Thy peace!” 
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Women and the Clergy 


By WALTER STEHLE, 0O.S.B. 


SR esaidiitinn that priests come 
into much inevitable and necessary con- 
tact with women, and depend much on 
their help and influence in parish affairs, 
it is desirable for them to know what 
sacred and profane writers, presumably 
competent observers and critics, have 
said about their power and influence. 
Searcely any good is accomplished any- 
where but a woman, in some way or 
capacity, has a hand in it. There is no 
lack of record concerning the good that 
women have to their credit in the his- 
tory of Church and State. Likewise 
there is no lack of record concerning the 
evil for which women have been respon- 
sible in the course of history. Sup- 
ported by the facts of history, we may 
agree with Tennyson who wrote: 
“There is as much difference between 
men and men as between heaven and 
earth; between women and women, best 
and worst, as between heaven and hell.” 
If in human affairs anything goes wrong 
anywhere the French say: “Cherchez la 
femme.” Long before the Roman, Ju- 
venal, had expressed the same judgment 
by saying: “Nulla fere causa est in qua 
non femina litem moverit.”! It is a 
matter of fact that, if we examine and 
analyze a critical case, we usually find 
a woman at the bottom of it. It is but 
reasonable to expect that, if the power 
of women for good is great, their power 
for evil must be no less so because 
“corruptio optimi est semper pessima.” 
The same idea is expressed by Shake- 
speare who wrote: 


Sat. vi: 242. 
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“Fairest things grow foulest by foul 
deeds: 

Lilies that fester smell far worse than 
weeds.” 


SCRIPTURAL COMMENTS ON WOMEN 


The best and most commendable 
things about women are said in the 
Scriptures; the hardest and most dam- 
aging things about them are found in 
the same inspired book. “A foolish 
woman and clamorous, knowing noth- 
ing at all and yet fool of allurements.” * 
All of us who have grown to physical 
maturity and have gone through the 
fire, will bear witness to the charms and 
allurements of women. Often we have 
seen verified the statement of Ecclesias- 
ticus* that: “Wine and women make 
wise men fall off . . .” Even concern- 
ing Solomon, in his day the wisest of 
men, it is written: “And the women 
turned away his heart.” * “On the way 
to the devil a woman is always a thou- 
sand steps ahead,” says Goethe. In Ec- 
clus. xlii: 12 we are warned: “Tarry not 
among women. For from garments 
cometh a moth, and from a woman the 
iniquity of a man.” By way of caution, 
Shakespeare observes: “Beauty is a 
witch at whose charm faith melts into 
blood.” This is often found to be most 
painfully true. One of the hardest 
things concerning women was said by 
Ecclesiastes vii: 17: “I have found a 
woman more bitter than death: she is 
the hunter’s snare, her hands are bands, 





? Prov. ix: 13. 
* Ecclus. xix: 2. 
*3 Kings xi: 3. 
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and her heart is a net.” The writer of 
Ecclesiastes had much personal experi- 
ence for forming this judgment. 

Thackeray, who knew the world well, 
wrote from his experience and observa- 
tion in “Vanity Fair’: “I set it down as 
a positive truth, a woman with fair op- 
portunities and without an absolute 
hump, can marry the man she likes.” 
Those of us who have eyes to see and a 
mind to judge have probably seen this 
happen. When this writer was a young 
priest and was still little conversant 
with the ways and wiles of women, he 
was asked by a young woman to pray 
that she might succeed in winning the 
hand of a young man whose name she 
mentioned. She got him without my 
prayers. The young man was in every 
way her superior. The young woman 
had little to recommend her, as far as 
this writer could see and judge, neither 
beauty, nor education, nor intelligence, 
nor money, nor social position, nor char- 
acter, but she did have a woman’s way 
and will and wiles. 


A WOMAN’S WILL AND HER WILES 


Another case, among many, which 
this writer saw developing in its dra- 
matic features, concerned a widow with 
children. She had set her eyes and mind 
on a professional man who was younger 
than she and had everything in his fa- 
vor. She practically said to potential 
competitors: “Hands off! He is mine.” 
And she got him. When she had made 
up her mind and used her woman’s 
powers and allurements, the man had 
little chance of escape: “Dux femina 
factr.”>. Such cases occasionally turn 
out well enough, if the woman has the 
right kind of mind and character and is 
as clever in handling her man as she was 
in catching him. Many a woman has 
made a man out of a fool, but many a 


° Aeneid, I, 364. 





woman, too, has made a fool out of a 
man and dragged him down into the 
mire and misery. Perhaps young men 
commonly make the mistake when they 
enter the marriage market of not pray- 
ing enough. They should mind and 
meditate on the words of Prov. xix: 14: 
“House and riches are given by parents, 
but a good wife is properly from the 
Lord.” 

Priests, too, ought to pray humbly 
and perseveringly and with much inten- 
sity for heaven’s protection in their offi- 
cial and unavoidable contacts with 
women. They ought to keep in mind 
these words from the ninth chapter of 
Ecclesiasticus: 


“Look not round about thee in the 
ways of the city and wander not up 
and down in the streets thereof. 
Turn away thy face from a woman 
dressed up and gaze not about on 
another’s beauty. For many have 
perished by the beauty of a woman 
and thereby lust is enkindled as a 
_ Her conversation burneth as a 

re.” 


A PRIEST IS A MAN STILL 


We also know, perhaps from bitter 
experience, that all malice is short to 
the malice of a woman, and that there 
is no anger above the anger of a 
woman.® The power of a woman’s tears 
is noted by Dion Cato who wrote: 
“Struit lacrimis insidias femina cum 
plorat.” Yes, we know that a woman’s 
tears are often snares. Another classi- 
cal writer remarked: “Audaz est femina 
quae vel odit vel amat.” When a 
woman hates or loves she is capable of 
anything. St. Teresa said that “a 
woman, when she has lost her chastity 
is to be trusted in nothing.” Long be- 
fore St. Teresa, the Roman, Tacitus, 
had written: “Neque femina amissa 
castitate alia abnuertt.” 


®Ecclus. xxv: 23. 
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Like all men, priests have weak- 
nesses, longings, needs, and passions, 
and are, or ought to be, conscious that 
“no chastity is secure if God protect it 
not.” * When dealing with women, par- 
ticularly with young women, priests 
need to guard painstakingly their eyes 
and imagination, heeding Shakespeare’s 
warning concerning young women: 
“There is language in her eyes, her 
cheeks, her lips—nay, her foot speaks. 
Her wanton spirits look out at every 
joint and motion of her body.” There 
is something alluring even in the holiest 
of women who are still constitutionally 
emotional. Shakespeare says again: 
“O cunning enemy that, to catch a 
saint, with saints doth bait his hook.” 
A woman asked her pastor to pray that 
her son might develop a vocation for 
the priesthood, because she thought that 
a priest is spared many temptations 
which beset and trouble men. The pas- 
tor curtly remarked: “Madam, if you 
wish your son to take up the calling in 
which temptations are the sorest, let 
him become a priest.” 

The Bible is sometimes picturesque 
and blunt in its comparisons. Prov. II: 
22 says: “A golden ring in a swine’s 
snout, a woman fair and foolish.” Fair 
or foolish, a woman is always dangerous 
to a susceptible man—and few of us are 
not susceptible in some way and to 
some extent at times. No matter how 
old we are, and how mature spiritually, 
and how confirmed in virtue, we have to 
admit with Virgil: “Agnosco veteris 
vestigia flammae.” ® 

On principle priests should be digni- 
fied and reserved in their dealings with 
women and never allow them to take 
any liberties with hand or tongue. If 
a priest’s imagination becomes infected 
and his mind corrupted by the charms 
and allurements of women, he loses his 


7Imit. 3: 14. 
® Aen. IV, 231. 
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peace of mind and of conscience, his en- 
ergy and discretion for his work. He 
may succeed in maintaining his front, 
but the people will come to feel, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, the loss of his 
spiritual integrity. “What can be made 
clean by the unclean and what truth 
can come from that which is false.” ® 


APPEARANCES CAN BE 
MAINTAINED, BUT . 


The woman problem is so very seri- 
ous for priests because their content- 
ment, efficiency, and happiness are at 
stake. Nothing will so quickly, so com- 
pletely, and so effectively paralyze the 
efficiency of a priest as preoccupation 
and tampering with women. If a priest 
becomes involved in a questionable way 
with some woman, there is no telling 
what the end will be. He may be able 
to maintain appearances, but all else 
that priest needs or ought to be is lost. 
Getting on his spiritual feet again will 
be almost superhumanly difficult for 
him, because his habits have weakened 
him and broken down his defenses. It 
is not that God is not willing and ever 
ready to forgive a priest who may have 
contracted habits of sin, because his 
mercy is infinite, and what is infinite 
cannot be exhausted; man’s capacity, 
however, for profiting by the mercy of 
God is limited. Gradually a priest 
becomes hardened and despairs. He 
neglects confession because he has lost 
the capacity for effective sorrow for 
sin and the necessary determination to 
make the most of the means of amend- 
ment. Conditions and circumstances 
may keep him going after a fashion, but 
spiritually he is as good as dead. He 
no longer cares and refuses to consider 
the seriousness of his condition. Long 
ago I knew an old priest who had 
achieved considerable prominence, but 


® Ecclus. xxiv: 4. 
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not for virtue. He was dying in a 
hospital, but refused to receive the 
sacraments until the bishop insisted on 
it. So the appearances were saved. In 
Hamlet, the king says to himself: 
“Try what repentance can: what 
can it not, 
Yet what can it when one cannot 
repent.” 
We are all conscious of our weaknesses 
and propensities, but we may feel con- 
fident that God will protect us, if we 
shun obvious temptations and cultivate 
the spirit and habit of mental and vocal 
prayer. There is no weakness or pas- 
sion that may not be overcome with the 
grace of God, if a man is sincerely sorry 
for it and does the necessary penance 
for it; but here is the problem if a man 
has gone so far in sin that he has become 
a helpless and practically hopeless slave 
to it. 
“Be wary then: best safety lies in 
fear: 
Youth to itself rebels when none 
else near.” 


THE HABIT OF PRAYER 


By cultivating an intense spirit and 
habit of prayer, and of definite and 
serious and continuous self-discipline, 
we gradually attain some religious ma- 
turity and balance, but we must always 
be on our guard and acknowledge with 
the poet, “Agnosco veteris vestigia flam- 
mae.’ Our most fatal weakness is, per- 
haps, the habit of making little of the 
seemingly little religious practices, and 
becoming quite slipshod and slovenly in 
their practice. “Parva pro nthilo aesti- 
mantur.” By allowing himself to be- 
come slipshod in the little religious 
practices and ceremonies, a priest ac- 
quires the habit of taking everything 
easy. This prevents all spiritual growth 
and stability. “Qui non proficit, de- 
ficit.” There is simply no standing still, 
neither physically nor intellectually, 


and certainly not spiritually. A man 
steadily becomes stronger or weaker, 
because his habits are becoming steadily 
more fixed and inflexible. Without 
definite religious principles, ideals, and 
aims and unrelenting continuity in 
shaping his conduct and life according 
to those principles and ideals, a man 
will inevitably drift into a thoughtless 
mediocrity and laxity. As the religious 
condition of the people depends on that 
of the priest,!° the priest has to cultivate 
their religious spirit and practice most 
of all by his example. As a rule, he 
cannot make the people more religious 
than he, himself, is because, as St. 
Thomas remarks, “unusquisque facit 
alterum qualis ipse est.” In Ecclesias- 
ticus!! we read: “He that is evil to him- 
self, to whom shall he be good?” and, 
again,!? “A man well instructed and 
taught will look to himself.” 

We must, then, be ever watchful and 
by prayer and self-discipline protect 
ourselves against the perverting in- 
fluences of the world and the tempta- 
tions that are inseparable from our 
contacts with the world, in particular 
with women. Shakespeare admonishes 
us: 


“Be wary, then: Do not give dalli- 
ance too much the rein. 

The strongest oaths are straw to 
the fire in the blood. 

Be more abstemious 
night your vow.” 


else good 





Women, by nature more religiously 
inclined than men, are also more easily 
influenced than men. They are emo- 
tional and easily led astray by their 
feelings. “Varium et mutabile semper 
femina,” 14 

In spite of all the evil influences and 
temptations to which we are all exposed 





 Osee iv: 9. 

™ Ecclus. xiv: 5. 
 Ecclus. xl: 31. 

* The Tempest, IV, 1. 
* Aeneid, IV, 569. 
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many priests lead high class and truly 
spiritual lives. All of us are safe 
enough amidst the attractions and 
temptations of the world around us, 
if we make an intelligent and unbroken 
use of the stabilizing religious practices 
in which we have presumably been 
trained, but which need ever fresh 
emphasis. Conscious of our weakness, 
we must pray without ceasing, cultivate 
the practice of ejaculatory prayer, and 
trust confidently in the grace of God 
“without whose protection no chastity 


from day to day. What we do every 
day, in what spirit we live every day, 
what prayerful practices we cultivate 
every day, will definitely fix our spirit- 
ual condition and working efficiency. 
A priest or religious who neglects 
prayer and continuous self-discipline, 
becomes unfaithful and falls away 
through his own fault. “Remember thy 
creator in the days of thy youth, before 
the time of affliction comes and the 
years draw nigh of which thou shalt 
say, ‘they please me not’” 


is secure.” We shall ultimately become 
and remain what we make ourselves 


* Eccles. xii: 1. 


In a forthcoming H P R issue 


Thomas Merton asks, in The Sign of Jonas, where our saints are in 
America to-day. Looking around us, and within us, we might well wonder 
why the harvest has not been greater. What are the impediments to Chris- 
What are the impediments to a deeper Christian life, to 





tian perfection? 
a fuller Catholic life? 

For an apostle in any state of life there is a terrible truth in the words of 
Cardinal Lavigerie: “For an apostle there is no middle way between com- 
plete holiness, at least in desire, sought after with fidelity and courage, and 
absolute perversion.”” The impediments to this complete holiness may be 
erroneous aims chosen by ourselves, the “illusions” of the classic spiritual 
writers. Or they may act upon us, as it were, from the outside. These, too, 
whether in their beginning they were voluntary or indeliberate, are still 
impediments. There is weakness of body, for example, whether from dis- 
ease or excessive fatigue, or from a general lack of health and strength. 
There is weakness of intellect, inability to understand, whether this comes 
from an innate stupidity or from ignorance. There is weakness of “heart,” 
man’s will with all the affective life of the whole man. There is the influ- 
ence of the devil himself. And there is a certain violence of the normal 
passions or drives. 

It is the matter of being better rather than good with which Father Lewis 
Delmage, S.J., concerns himself in his article, Impediments to a Deeper 
Christian Life, addressed to all who must one day answer to God for the 
gifts which He has given and who, toward that day, would not short-circuit 
the dynamism of God’s grace. 
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Spirituality for an 
Industrial Society 


By THOMAS O. HANLEY, S.J. 


F UNDAMENTALLY there is only 
one spirituality. “No one cometh to 
the Father except through Me,” said 
Christ. Union with God is achieved 
only in and through Christ, “the way, 
the truth and the life.” The rules and 
principles of the Gospels are the true 
spirituality. 

In a more restricted sense there have 
been what are called “schools of spiritu- 
ality.” These are merely variations 
in the emphasis and application given 
to the basic spirituality of the Gospels. 
Coming a step farther, one must apply 
to the circumstances of his own time 
and locality the general principles of 
Christ and their interpretation by some 
school of spirituality. This further 
specification is all important to an effec- 
tive spirituality. 

A very fundamental circumstance of 
daily life today is the industrial char- 
acter of our society. This sets up a 
whole pattern of attitudes and habits 
of action which are an influence on our 
quest for holiness. Some of these are 
normal products of such a _ society. 
However, thanks to the erroneous phi- 
losophies and malicious activity of men 
during the past hundred or more years, 
many false attitudes and habits are in 
the heritage of our industrial society 
and insinuate themselves into the lives 
of men in such a society. Since men 
today must sanctify themselves in such 
circumstances, they must analyze this 
influence and discipline their thoughts 


and habits to make their industrial so- 
ciety the grist of sanctity in our day. 


SEEING THE CREATOR 
IN THIS SOCIETY 


The beauties and wonders of nature 
have always provoked awe and admira- 
tion for God in people of good will. 
The Psalms and the Book of Wisdom 
condemn the atheist because he did not 
make this response. The country is 
appropriately chosen for retreat houses. 
Where people are close to nature, the 
Sunday sermon has a longer life; their 
circumstances inspire reflection. This 
compensates for the long hours of work 
which deprive the spiritually ambitious 
of time for more formal thought and 
prayer. 

In the providence of God, industrial 
society has been provided with a simi- 
lar compensation, namely the fact of 
leisure time which such a society by its 
very nature should produce. To discern 
God in the men who make industry hum 
requires more conscious reflection, in- 
deed, almost formal study. Leisure 
meets this need. If proper use is made 
of it, men will find God the Creator, 
His Goodness, and Wisdom in the life 
of the city. Surely the amazing creative 
ability displayed by industrial man 
reveals more intimately the divine 
Creator than does the inanimate world. 

The man close to nature offers the 
first fruits of the field to the Giver of 
all good things. A man in an industrial 
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society is likewise reminded of the same 
divine benefactor, but in his case the 
fruits come, not from inanimate fields, 
but from the hands of his fellowmen. 
By reflection and prayer in leisure hours 
one will come to realize that Our Father 
in Heaven gives us our daily bread, not 
merely through efficient ovens, but 
through His children to whom He com- 
municates such creative gifts. 

All this awakens love of God and 
neighbor, so that one will not arrogantly 
deal with God’s children, nor will he 
but mechanically carry out his own role 
in giving daily bread, clothing, and 
housing to the children of God. By the 
elaborate social relations of urban life, 
one gains many more opportunities to 
express the charity within him. He 
gives more highly refined expression to 
the other virtues. 


THIS SOCIETY’S 
CULTURAL HERITAGE 


Unfortunately, our Puritan, as well 
as our laissez-faire heritage have 
dimmed for us our Father’s view of the 
human family in an industrial society. 
The early New Englander used work as 
the answer to a subjective need for seif- 
discipline and as a means to that wealth 
which assured him of his predestination. 
The tycoon of the early industrial 
America kept his eye mainly on the 
profit column. To serve God’s children 
did not inspire him directly; a humane 
condition would eventually evolve if 
he pursued his own interests and built 
libraries with his wealth. In this setting 
the employee and the labor union neces- 
sarily took an attitude of struggle for 
survival. Thus, an ego-centric view 
was fostered throughout the whole of 
the society which developed. 

Fortune Magazine assured us in a 
full-page advertisement that the tycoon 
is dead; the era of enlightened social 
responsibility is here. But how many 
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men are thinking the thoughts which 
Francis of Assisi would have thought, 
were he a worker in our society today? 
No one can deny that progress has been 
made since the nineteenth century and 
something is being made of human rela- 
tions in industry. It is not easy to 
change a culture trait. The individual 
possessed of the wisdom of a St. Francis, 
however, can begin the process. He 
must work, not merely for profit or his 
own needs, but for the children of God. 

Another element of industrial society 
which should lead us to God is, strange 
to say, economic insecurity. To one 
who relies directly on the soil for his 
daily sustenance, a great sense of de- 
pendence upon God comes more readily. 
It binds him to God and His providence, 
who alone can assure the productivity 
of the whole complex of crop-making 
forces. For the city dweller, the source 
of his daily bread is a far more com- 
plicated productive organism. ‘The 
wills of men and their mutual co- 
operation enters more fully into the 
whole economy. 

And yet, the wage earner and the 
urban dweller say the same Our Father. 
The latter may not have the wisdom 
to see that the providence of God oper- 
ates as infallibly in the economic or- 
ganism of human wills as it does in the 
elements of nature. 

In an industrial society, men must 
think more deeply on the nature of 
divine providence and pray more ar- 
dently for their daily bread. However 
self-sufficient they may appear, the 
sense of dependence on God is essential 
to all creatures. The form it takes for 
urban people should have the same 
effect—to lead men to look to God. 


RESTORING INDUSTRIAL 
SOCIETY IN CHRIST 


All this is the picture of God, the 
Creator, in our industrial society. 


meer 
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SPIRITUALITY FOR AN INDUSTRIAL SOCIETY 





There remains to consider God, the Re- 
deemer. It is clear, first of all, that the 
living member of the Mystical Body of 
Christ finds in his daily life an oppor- 
tunity to merit by the role he plays in 
that economy. The divine character 
which grace imparts to his personality 
elevates his human actions. Secondly, 
he not only labors with love for the 
creatures of God, but there is now a 
participation in the work of redemption 
insofar as, by his work, he ean apply the 
fruits of redemption to the souls of his 
fellow men. 

Christ, the Redeemer, is in this way 
present in the industrial society. In 
fact, it is now in Christ that that society 
is fulfilling its providential destiny. 
First of all, it serves as a means to the 
end of the whole creation which centers 
about man. By it, members of the Mys- 
tical Body sanctify themselves and 
merit for others that they, too, be sanc- 
tified and brought into membership in 
Christ. Secondly, this society is pro- 
viding new phases in which the Incarna- 
tion can express itself. The spirit of 
Christ, as it exists in His living mem- 
bers, can express itself in a form which 
is historically new. Through the leaven 
of His members, His justice and charity 
shape that society along Christ-like 
lines. 

In this way the wisdom of Faith can 
show us God in our industrial society. 
It can become the object of contempla- 
tion in action. Men must see the 
mysteries of creation, providence, and 
the Incarnation in relation to this parti- 
cular society; but they can do it only 
by prayerful study and thought. Thus, 
what would be a distraction from God 
will actually become an attraction to 
Him. 


THE HUMILITY OF CHRIST 
AND A MODERN IDOL 


A correct view of industrial society, 


grounded in Christian wisdom and char- 
ity, is most important. However, we 
know that any spirituality must develop 
other virtues in support of charity. 
Perhaps none is so much a handmaid 
of wisdom and charity as is humility. 
It, too, finds new expression in the con- 
text of an industrial society. It must 
serve as an antidote to certain traits 
of our tradition just as wisdom and 
charity do. 

One culture trait which offends 
against humility might be called the 
Horatio Alger tradition. It is found 
in the plot in which the lowly workman 
rises to the head of the company. This 
has become a definition of success. 
With various ramifications, this spirit, 
with its element of pride and false 
values, pervades our industrial society 
and can stifle the life of charity. 

It is not being a success which is 
against humility; it is, rather, the defi- 
nition of success. The evil is known by 
its fruits which take these forms: in 
the wealthy there so often is a patroniz- 
ing attitude toward the less wealthy, 
and, at times, even contempt; in those 
who desire such positions of wealth and 
prestige, there is a restless, absorbing 
ambition; in those who despair of such 
rank, frustration and bitterness is to 
be found. This is the age-old pattern 
of riches, and honors, either possessed, 
hoped for, or despaired of; it all leads to 
pride for those who are not poor in 
spirit. 

In this situation humility dictates 
quite a different value for judging one’s 
role in society. The egocentric aberra- 
tion of the worldly man is corrected by 
establishing the truth of God and the 
community. How well does the individ- 
ual meet his responsibility to the com- 
munity through his role in the economy 
which feeds and clothes the children of 
God? How much love of God does 
he inject into his work for the salvation 
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and sanctification of his own soul and 
that of his neighbor? With how much 
gratitude and resignation does he ac- 
cept his personal abilities and the cir- 
cumstances in which God’s providence 
places him? These are matters which 
cannot be measured by incomes. 


SPIRITUAL WEALTH IN 
POVERTY OF SPIRIT 


One who would sanctify himself in 
an industrial society must transcend the 
limitations of what is wordly and must 
breathe the spirit of Christ into his life. 
It might lead even to the humility of 
Christ on the Cross, poverty-stricken 
and the victim of injustice, yet, by those 
very sufferings winning justice for those 
who persecuted Him. It might lead to 
a position of great responsibility and 
influence for Christ. Always there must 
be a man, poor in spirit. 

Taking a more positive view of 
humility, we are able to find much in 
our industrial society which fosters the 
virtue. It is clear to one who reflects 
on his own existence in ‘a city how 
much he depends upon others. The 
rugged individualist was a suitable ideal 
for the last century, but he is no model 


for this century. The frontiersman did 
not possess the standard of living by 
which the urban dweller of today lives 
his existence, but what he did secure 
was the result of his own individual 
efforts; so, too, with the homesteader, to 
a great extent. The member of an in- 
dustrial society cannot with truth 
espouse such an ideal. If he accepts 
the reality of his society, he will gain 
a chastened outlook on his own signifi- 
eance. From the humility, which this 
will suggest, he will possess greater 
love of his fellowmen and of God. 

Persistent effort is needed to gain a 
knowledge of pride in the unique forms 
which it takes in an industrial society, 
and to make gains in replacing pride 
with humility. The complexion which 
that pride takes in the individual will 
be a clue to the direction in which he 
should develop his humility. 

By prayerful study of the Gospels and 
Epistles of the New Testament, one can 
be inspired by the humility of Christ. 
Above all, an ever deepening love of 
God will take the lure from the things 
which the worldly cherish and free the 
will and mind to act under the influence 
of wisdom. 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By THOMAS A. FOX, C.S.P. 





Fifth Sunday after Epiphany 


Who Are God’s Enemies? 


“An enemy has done this” (Gospel). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Who are God’s enemies? 

(2) The mentality of the blasphemous. 

(3) Fellow travelers in defiance of God. 

(4) Conclusion: The worst corruption is the 
corruption of the best. The real en- 
mity of God arises from the mass of 
decomposing and decomposed Christi- 
anity. 


The old saying is that you can judge 
a person by the enemies he makes. A 
person’s friends are not an accurate 
gauge of his worth, for friends are often 
drawn together by a kind of social 
chemistry. The dearest friends of all 
may accrue during the uncritical years 
of childhood and youth. They may de- 
fault on the early promise they gave, 
but loyalty keeps the friendship alive. 
We are not even agreed how friendships 
arise. Some say that opposites attract; 
others say that like is drawn to like; 
others hold that abyss calleth to abyss 
—the abyss being the inherent loneli- 
ness of the human soul. Friendship can 
be fortuitous, but never enmity. What 
is said of mendacity is true of enmity: 
it is seldom gratuitious. The Scriptures 
indeed say that Christ was hated with- 
out cause—that is, without just cause. 
But there are causes other than just 





causes. Human evil-doers and the 
“powers of darkness” had plenty of 
cause to hate Christ. 


WHO ARE GOD’S ENEMIES 


Holy Writ says that the “heavens de- 
clareth the glory of God.” So, also, do 
His enemies. Who are the enemies of 
God? You need only refer to the penny 
catechism to determine that they are 
Satan and his minions among the angels 
and, among humans, the proud, the 
covetous, the lustful, the haters, the en- 
vious, the gluttonous, the slothful. Or 
listing them according to the Ten Com- 
mandments: idolaters, blasphemers, 
perjurers, contemners of parents, mur- 
derers, rapists, adulterers, thieves, liars, 
bearers of false witness, alienators of 
marital affection, and the like. 

The classic portrayal of God’s ene- 
mies en masse is Dante’s Inferno. If 
you have read it, you know what a dis- 
mal, hideous lot they are. Dante was 
exhausted after a mere day in their 
company. Imagine what a steady diet 
of them would be like. The great merit 
of the Inferno is that it shows us the de- 
praved will and enmity to God in pre- 
cipitation. There the germ of wicked- 
ness stands isolated, without the social 
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graces which conceal it on earth. 
Shakespeare deplored that a man could 
smile and be a devil. Dante’s devils are 
unsmiling and, therefore, unbeguiling. 
Dante emerges from the City of Dis 
gasping for a breath of goodness, for a 
breath of God. If we thought more of 
Hell, we would be more resolute against 
“playing footsie” with the demon, as 
we do in mortal sin. In His warning 
against trying to serve two masters, Our 
Lord says’ that we can come to love 
God’s enemy and hate God. What a 
hideous perversion of the soul is sin! 


THE MENTALITY OF 
THE BLASPHEMOUS 


Blasphemy is blaming God for the 
iniquities of His enemies. Overt blas- 
phemy may be rare, but the blasphe- 
mous mentality or disposition is not. It 
is not the economic content of Commu- 
nism that wins fanatical followers. 
Men will debate an economic gospel and 
vigorously agitate for its adoption; they 
will not betray their country for it, or 
their friends, abdicating their reason 
and becoming utterly dehumanized, like 
the Rosenbergs. The greatest strength 
of Communism is its appeal to the blas- 
phemous spirit in modern man. The 
modern unbeliever is not merely such. 
He is rather a disbeliever, which is to 
say a perverted believer. 

During the last war, when our State 
Department baited De Valera about 
Irish neutrality, he replied with an Irish 
“bull”: “Aren’t you forgetting whom we 
are neutral against?” The modern in- 
tellectual is not simply neutral in the 
matter of religion. He is neutral 
against religion. He is_irreligious, 
however much he tries to disguise the 
fact and it is this quality of his neutral- 
ity which crops out, for instance, in his 
antipathy to Franco as against his 
tolerance for Tito. He has nightmares 


about the parochial school, but is not 
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at all moved about a Red apparatus in 
Washington. He can see valid objec- 
tions against Christ, but is blind to the 
depravity of Barrabas. He condemns 
religion out of hand, as the Sanhedrin 
condemned Christ. He will not give re- 
ligion a fair hearing. It is a colossal 
fraud—and that’s the end of it. 

He cannot be dispassionate in his op- 
position. He must scoff, as did H. G. 
Wells, George Bernard Shaw, Julian 
Huxley, Theodore Dreiser, Clarence 
Darrow, and their numerous ilk. He 
must brandish his atheism, as do the So- 
viets, who organize anti-God leagues. 
He cannot compose a novel or a play 
without dragging in religion, though he 
could take for his subject the myriad 
lives that have no tincture of religion 
whatever. His adulterers cannot go 
about their liaisons quietly like the 
beasts they resemble; they must step 
out of character and mouth the author’s 
jests against goodness, honor, and divin- 
ity. It is not paganism that blights the 
Western world. Paganism, as G. K. 
Chesterton observed, had piety. There 
is precious little piety in many of our 
intelleetuals—which is possibly the rea- 
son why they so easily cotton to a 
traitorous ideology like Communism. 
What blights the Western world today 
is decomposing Christianity. Corruptio 
optim: pessima. When the best goes 
bad, it goes very bad indeed. It takes 
a perverted Christian to make a Satan- 
ist. Hitler and Stalin were decomposed 
Christians. 





FELLOW TRAVELERS 
IN DEFIANCE OF GOD 


But before we deprecate God’s ene- 
mies and take up stones to fling at them, 
let us recall Christ’s injunction on a 
similar occasion: “Let him who is with- 
out guilt among you cast the first 
stone.” Does not every sinner act just 
as contemptibly? Are not all sinners at 
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least fellow-travelers with the avowed 
enemies of God? Have they not com- 
promised with this enmity, appeased it, 
collaborated with it? The blasphemer 
and the atheist can flourish only. in an 
environment that has been deeply cor- 
rupted by sin. Satan “fell like light- 
ning from heaven.” An environment 
dominated by the likes of Michael, 
Raphael, and Gabriel spewed him forth. 
Imagine atheistic Communism flourish- 
ing in 13th century Europe! 

“These people honor me with their 
lips,” says Holy Writ, “but their hearts 
are far from me.” This must be said 
for the blasphemer and atheist: they 
may dishonor God with their lips, but 


their heart is often nearer to God than 
the heart of the adulterer, the avaricious 
soul, or the glutton. This also must be 
said for the blasphemer and atheist: 
with a kind of false courage they do 
face up to God; they wrestle with Him 
directly; they defy Him to His face, 
whereas the mass of sinners defy His 
law under the guise of necessity or 
moral incapacity, as the users of con- 
traceptives, or those Catholics who at- 
tempt re-marriage after divorce. The 
atheist feels that God is worth denying. 
A lot of the rest of us do not feel that 
God is worth a wisp of daily prayer, or 
the honor of the Mass on Sunday morn- 
ing. 


Septuagesima Sunday 


Inactive Members of the Chureh 


“With most of them God was not well pleased” (Epistle). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) God’s ways and man’s ways. 

(2) Belonging is not enough. 

(3) Conclusion: The Church is not to be 
looked upon as some sort of fraternal 
organization in which lip service is 
sufficient to keep our names in the 
ledger. “Lord, Lord!” is not enough. 

God makes rain to fall upon the just 
and the unjust, but He is not indifferent 
to the iniquity of the unjust. This is 
what Saint Paul is pointing out in this 
morning’s Epistle. The Israelites, as a 
people, were shown many wonderful 
favors by God. Collectively, for in- 
stance, they were miraculously led out 
of Egypt and then saved in the wilder- 
ness. 

The prize of eternal life, however, 
God does not vouchsafe collectively, but 
to the individual. It must be personally 
sought. In the matter of a blessed im- 
mortality, there is no collective security. 


To borrow phrases from today’s Grad- 
ual, God must be sought, He must be 
cried to, He must be waited for. What 
fool was it who first said that religion 
is an opium? Was it Karl Marx? Be- 
ing of Jewish lineage, he should have 
known better. Throughout the Old 
Testament the Israelites proved to be 
an indigestible morsel in the maw of 
every despotism that enslaved them. 
Whether Egyptian or Babylonian, the 
Israelites never acquiesced in bondage. 
Even the Roman Caesars had to step 
out of character and resort to massacre 
to subdue them. The Israelites were 
the most religious people of their day. 


GOD’S WAYS 
AND MAN’S WAYS 


Today’s Scripture depicts athletes in 
training for a contest and men sweating 
in a vineyard. When a man falls genu- 
inely in love, his personality is en- 
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hanced and activated in every way. 
He becomes a better son, brother, neigh- 
bor, employee, employer, citizen, and so 
forth. So with the love of God—the 
core of religion—it enhances and acti- 
vates personality in every way. There 
is nothing somnolent about real religion. 
Beware of the man who has mastered 
one book, it has been said. Rather, be- 
ware of the man whose heart is truly 
given to God. 

The meaning of the Gospel is simply 
that God’s ways are not our ways. To- 
day’s Gospel makes every labor union 
agent shudder because it seems to out- 
law collective bargaining and _ the 
closed shop. It does nothing of the 
kind. Christ is in no way addressing 
Himself to the labor-management prob- 
lem. He is simply telling us that we 
cannot, of ourselves, merit Heaven. But 
do we need to be reminded of that truth? 
Assuredly we do. We must labor for 
eternal life, but never can we earn it. 
The grace of final perseverance is a 
pure gift of God. We can dispose God 
te grant it to us, but never can we claim 
it of Him. Saint Paul elsewhere says 
there is simply no parity between the 
joys of Heaven and our virtuous con- 
duct here below. 

No way has been found to mass- 
produce excellence of any kind. With 
highly-paid scouts continually roaming 
the country, the sixteen major league 
baseball teams find it impossible to 
field really big-league teams. We have 
the best and the most schools in the 
world, but real education increasingly 
eludes us. For knowledge we have sub- 
stituted “know-how,” which the brute 
animal is capable of. Our parochial 
schools are truly the glory of the 
Catholic Church in America, but parish 
missionaries are forever complaining of 
the increasing laxity of the American 
Catholic. Incontinence, contraception, 
and divorce are taking far too heavy a 
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toll among our parochial school prod- 
ucts—not to mention materialism and 
the secularist spirit. ‘All ate the same 
spiritual food and all drank the same 
spiritual drink . . . yet with most of 
them God was not well pleased.”’ 


BELONGING IS NOT ENOUGH 


We Americans are much given to 
joining organizations and then resting 
in the membership alone. It is sufficient 
for us merely to belong. Most fraternal 
organizations are merely lumber yards 
of inactive membership. The same is 
true of some of our Church societies. 
Regarded politically, even the labor 
unions, which are so vital to their mem- 
bers, are hardly more than heads with- 
out bodies. And the politicians know 
this. St. Paul warns us today that be- 
longing to God’s Church is not enough 
to please God. We must belong ac- 
tively; we must belong in spirit, with 
all our mind, all our heart, and all our 
strength. It is not enough merely to 
linger on the boundaries of the vine- 
yard. We must go inside and sweat by 
digging, pruning, and gathering fruit. 
Even after we have labored and sweated 
through the day, we shall still be un- 
profitable servants and mighty fortu- 
nate to receive a denarius. 

The insufficiency of merely subscrib- 
ing to the Christian faith is nowhere 
better brought out than in Dante’s 
Inferno. Dante’s Hell is a very Cath- 
olic Hell, for the reason that he con- 
fines his encounters with the damned 
mostly to persons of his day and age. 
That meant Catholics. Many of these 
Catholics even enjoyed superior re- 
ligious advantages on earth. They be- 
longed to the Church, but not actively, 
not in spirit, and so they lost their 
souls. They honored the Faith with 
their lips, but their hearts were far from 
it. They exclaimed “Lord, Lord!” but 
failed to enter the Kingdom of Heaven. 








SEXAGESIMA SUNDAY 





Glance through the rest of today’s 
liturgy and see how active and energetic 
is the piety that resounds there. The 
piety of the Offertory is praising God 
and singing to His Name. The piety 
of the Secret strives for cleansing. The 


piety of the Communion would wrest 
from God the sunshine of His smile. 
The Postcommunion pleads for 
strengthening and a more resolute quest 
of eternal life. Only such piety can be 
sure of salvation. 


Sexagesima Sunday 


Patl, Champion of the Crucified 


“Of such a man I will boast” (Epistle). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) “Apostle born out of due time.” 

(2) The “wayside” mind. 

(3) Paul, Champion of Christ Crucified. 

(4) Conclusion: “Thorns” is an apt expres- 
sion for the difficulties which dis- 
courage the mass of Christians. For 
most of us, these difficulties are hardly 
more than pin-pricks. They might 
never retard our love for a friend; 
they do too frequently retard our love 
for Christ. 


The terrain of Christian living closely 
resembles the face of the earth. There 
we observe the contrast of mountain 
and valley, high plateau and lowland, 
fertile field and desert, broad rivers and 
shallow streams. At one time we mar- 
vel at the regenerating power of the 
Christian Faith; but more often we 
wonder that anything so divine can be 
so innocent of effect. Behold the lofty 
transformation of human nature in to- 
day’s Epistle. Do not imagine that 
Paul was given to autobiography. 
Saints tell of their exploits only under 
duress. Saint Paul was under terrible 
duress when he penned today’s Epistle. 
The Judaizers among the early Chris- 
tians were bent on the assassination of 
Paul’s character and the destruction of 
the churches he had established among 
the Gentiles. Paul in today’s Epistle is 
a mother lion fighting to save her cubs. 
That explains the ferocity of his de- 


fense. You may be sure that writing 
today’s Epistle was one of the hardest 
things that Paul was ever called upon 
to do. But thank God that he had to 
do it. 


“APOSTLE BORN 
OUT OF DUE TIME” 


No biographer could have given us 
such a close-up of his sublime heroism 
in the cause of Christ. And who was 
Paul? Why, Paul had been Saul of 
Tarsus, a runner-up to Nero in the 
cruel destruction of Christians. If Saul 
was in Jerusalem on Good Friday, you 
can be sure that no one jeered at Christ 
more rabidly or shouted more for His 
crucifixion. Recall the ruthless fanati- 
cism of the Rosenbergs (and that was 
not a pretty sight), if you would better 
understand Saul of Tarsus. Next to the 
resurrection of Christ, the transforma- 
tion of Saul into Paul is one of the great 
miracles which are witness to the divin- 
ity of our Faith. This may be the rea- 
son that, next to Christ, Paul domi- 
nates the New Testament and the mind 
of the Church. 

But if the Christian Faith can com- 
pletely triumph over such stubborn op- 
position as it encountered in the heart 
of Saul, why is it not so effective where 
the resistance to it is far less strong? 
In the soul of Saul, Christianity had to 
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conquer a fierce hatred of Christ; in 
the ordinary soul it has only to win over 
disorderly affections. Why, then, so 
many lukewarm Christians? The Gos- 
pel gives us the answer in considerable 
detail. 

Saul’s intense nature was a great as- 
set in his conversion. Saul was intense 
because Saul was deep. As Paul, his 
thoughts on the Gospel of Christ would 
go so deeply as to beggar human lan- 
guage. He is the father of Christian 
theology, none of whose numerous fol- 
lowers has surpassed him in the pro- 
fundity of his searchings. The depth 
of Christ called out to the depth in Saul, 
and the greatest of Christian heroes 
resulted. For shallowness of mind is 
possibly the greatest obstacle to an 
integral conversion to Christ. The Gos- 
pel calls it the “wayside” mind. It is 
made for traffic—the traffic of flitting in- 
terests and excitements. It prefers fast- 
moving traffic—no camels or elephants 
need apply. After only a year, the 
Galileans began to cool toward Christ. 


THE “WAYSIDE MIND” 


The name of the “wayside” mind to- 
day is legion. The most significant 
parts of any university today are the 
corridor and campus. God help the 
lecturer who lingers over his subject 
beyond fifty minutes. What he says is 
soon to be dissipated in the gabble and 
smoking of the corridor or campus. It 
is the “wayside” mind that munches 
mechanically on the radio broadeast as 
a cow on her cud. It is the “wayside” 
mind that television treats as an infant 
having its picture taken—with the 
photographer cutting silly 
attract its attention. It is to the ‘“way- 
side” mind that modern advertising ad- 
dresses its insolent pretensions. 

Saul of Tarsus hated because he had 
a heart. He hated greatly because he 
had a great heart. As he was deep in 
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his thoughts, so he was fierce in his 
affections. Saul loved the God of 
Israel, if at first he hated His Son. He 
loved Israel with all his soul, its sacred 
traditions, its prophets and patriarchs, 
its valiant and miraculous history, and 
the God-given authority of its gover- 
nors. And so he hated Christianity as 
the attempted corruption and subver- 
sion of what he loved. In time he 
would love Christ and Christianity just 
as fiercely. 

Christ did not say, “If you are con- 
vinced about me, keep my command- 
ments,” but “If you love me.” There 
are many persons outside the Church 
who have no serious doubts about 
Catholicism, none that they could 
argue, at least. Their understanding is 
strong enough, but their affections are 
weak. They form that host of benign 
non-Catholics whom we are ever meet- 
ing. The Gospel refers to their hearts 
as rock, incapable of lasting attach- 
ments, of tenderness, of strong loyal- 
ties, of enthusiasm. Judas seems to 
have had a good enough mind, but his 
heart was of stone. With clarity he 
perceived the innocence and the good- 
ness of Christ, but he remained un- 
touched by his Lord’s sufferings. The 
Church suffers woefully from such 
heartless faith in so many of her own. 


PAUL, CHAMPION OF 
CHRIST CRUCIFIED 


Saul of Tarsus battened on opposi- 
tion. He spoiled for a fight. No calm 
waters for him. He loved a _ heavy 
surf. Tribulation brought out the best 
in him. As Paul, he should be the 
patron saint of the United States 
Marines. He exulted in landing on im- 
pregnable shores and blasting a beach- 
head. It took a wild sort of valor in 
Saul to proceed undauntedly against the 
empty tomb of Christ and the miracu- 
lous behavior of the Apostles. Christ 
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without thorns might have left Paul 
cold. He himself tells us that his 
favorite theme in preaching was Christ 
crucified. For others it may be the 
enchanting infancy, the charming boy 
in the Temple, the handsome youth at 
Nazareth, the amiable guest at Cana, 
the sublime orator on the Mount, the 
majestic Lord of the storm, the awe- 
some dispeller of demons and death. 
Paul would cling to the passion with its 
ignominy, its defeat, its spoliation of 
divine strength and beauty, its scandal, 


its scourging, its mocking crown, its 
falls beneath the cross, its pairing of 
the Sinless One with the foulest of 
criminals, its ery of infinite desolation, 
its last full measure of devotion in 
death. “I preach Christ, and Him 
crucified.” 

“Thorns” is an apt expression for the 
difficulties that discourage the mass of 
Christians. For most of us these diffi- 
culties are hardly more than pin-pricks. 
They might never retard our love for 
a friend; they do our love for Christ. 


Quinquagesima Sunday 


Love, the Ultimate Mystery 


“If I have not charity, I am nothing” (Epistle). 


OUTLINE: 


(1) Love incomprehensible. 

(2) God is Love. 

(3) Mercy, index of charity. 

(4) Conclusion: The world still does not 
understand the love which would sup 
with sinners, bless a thief in his agony, 


seek water from the untouchable 


Samaritan. 


That God is love is the final discovery 
of every saint. The full assessment of 
divine charity is the summit of Chris- 
tian wisdom. Deservedly, therefore, is 
today’s Epistle the best remembered 
passage in all St. Paul’s utterances. If 
these verses have the music of poetry, 
it is because love at its highest must be 
sung. The mother croons to her babe; 
Romeo and Juliet reveal their hearts 
to each other in strains that flow and 
soar like song; the oldest of all human 
ballads is surely the love song. It is in 
our capacity for love that the image of 
God in our souls finds anchor. Why 
did the Psalmist say that God made us 
a “little less” than the angels. Presum- 


ably because we are inferior to the 
angels in our process of knowing. Only 
the heart of man, on the pinions of 
supernatural charity, can rise to the 
seraphic and become fellow to the 
angels. Surely no angel could have a 
more consummate charity than that 
delineated for us here by St. Paul. 


LOVE INCOMPREHENSIBLE 


It is clear that the Jews were in some 
way not quite ready for the advent of 
Christ. This is baffling when we recall 
how long had been their preparation. 
Receive Him they did—up to a point. 
“Never man spake as this,” cried the 
multitude in their admiration. ‘He 
doth all things well,” they said. “If 
this man were not of God, he could not 
do what he does,” said Nicodemus. 
What was it precisely in Christ that re- 
mained incomprehensible to the Jews? 
The answer is—His love. Love without 
bounds; love that embraced the enemy ; 
love that forgave offenses endlessly; 
love that was ‘“‘no respecter of persons ;” 
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love that respected the hated Roman 
and besought a cup of water from 
the untouchable Samaritan; love that 
“wined and dined with sinners.” 

The Jews must have understood much 
of what Christ said, or they would not 
have listened to Him so avidly. But 
they did not understand His love, and 
this was their undoing. His fellow 
townsmen, the Nazarenes, understood 
only love of kith and kin and com- 
plained to Him: “Why have you not 
worked here at home the marvels you 
have wrought abroad.” The Pharisees 
understood only love of the righteous 
and deprecated His sympathy with 
sinners. Christ once complained to a 
modern mystic. that the mass _ of 
Catholics have no difficulty in accepting 
His divinity, but that many Catholics 
have difficulty in believing in His love. 
So, let us not stone the Jews. 

The confessional sometimes leads to 
the impression that Catholics serve a 
just and holy Master, but not a par- 
ticularly loving one. Else, how explain 
so much fretting about past confessions, 
bygone sins, and the like. It must give 
any confessor a start to have an adult 
Catholic say, “I wonder if I can save 
my soul.” Such a one must have been 
taking counsel with Judas. He cannot 
have been conferring with Peter or 
Mary Magdalene, not to mention the 
Samaritan woman and the good thief. 


GOD IS LOVE 


Perhaps love is the ultimate mystery 
of life, which—if it is the image and 
likeness of God—is as it should be. 
We have unmasked the atom; only in 
Heaven shall we fully know divine love. 
Oscar Wilde said that a cynic knows 
the price of everything and the value 
of nothing. But love is indifferent to 
price and value. Like the affection of 
a mother, it pours itself out regardless, 
as rain on a rock. Wisdom needs some 
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foundation in fact; but love creates its 
object, which is why it is the most God- 
like capacity in man. Love does not 
explain; it simply affirms. Ask a man 
why he loves his wife, and, if he be a 
true lover, he answers simply, “I love 
her—period!” Science must explain, so 
that in a scientific age like ours, love is 
bound to languish. Young people today 
are counselled to pick their marital 
partners as dispassionately as they 
choose their With such easy 
turn-in privileges, you might expect 
that they would be allowed a bit of 
infatuation. With ardor excluded, and 
under this new dispensation of eclectic 
mating, the most that is to be feared 
between husband and wife is a cold war. 
And cold it has come to be, according 
to the divorce records, as cold as faked 
charges and perjured evidence. 

Was Paul in his description of 
charity describing any mortal he ever 
knew? I hardly think so. He was first 
of all describing the goal which Chris- 
tian holiness approaches as a limit. If 
he had a particular person in mind, it 
was Christ. Today’s Gospel seems to 
bear this out, for it is all about the love 
and mercy of Christ. Our Lord said 
that there is no greater love than the 
sacrifice of one’s life. When you give 
that, you part with the most precious 
thing you own, and there is nothing else 
left to give. You have given all. Many 
of Christ’s sayings are mystifying be- 
cause they are the language of love—of 
supernatural love at that. Since most 
men, at best, are conversant only with 
natural love, they are bound to find 
difficulty in following the flights of love 
divine. As when Christ says that one 
must lose his life to save it, or that un- 
less the seed die, it cannot live. 
Natural love needs an assured mutual- 
ity. It gives, but with a view to gain- 
ing. It surrenders only to possess. It 
is masterful even in its servitude. 
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Seeking Peace in Marriage 


By the RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.D. 


“No life of self-indulgence, of mere 
vapid pleasure, can possibly, even in 
the one point of pleasure itself, yield 
so ample a reward as comes to the 
mother at the cost of self-denial, of 
effort, of suffering in childbirth, of 
the long, slow, patience-trying work 
of bringing up the children aright. 
No scheme of education, no social 
attitude can be right unless it is based 
fundamentally upon the recognition 
of the necessity of seeing that the girl 
is trained to understand the supreme 
dignity, the supreme usefulness of 
motherhood. Unless the average 
woman is a good wife and good 
mother, unless she bears a sufficient 
number of children, so that the race 
shall increase, and not decrease, un- 
less she brings up these children 
sound in soul and mind and body— 
unless this is true of the average 
woman, no brillianey of genius, no 
material prosperity, no triumphs of 
science and industry, will avail to 
save the race from ruin and death. 
The mother is the one supreme asset 
of national life; she is more important 
by far than the successful statesman 
or business man or artist or scientist.” 


‘Tae words are part of an ad- 
dress delivered by Theodore Roosevelt, 
speaking to the delegates of the First 
International Congress in America on 
“The Welfare of the Child,” at the 
White House, March 10, 1908. He 
goes on to say that no matter what 
other tasks a man or a woman may 
have to perform, the tasks connected 
with the home are the fundamental 
tasks of humanity. We can tolerate an 
inferior quality of success in politics, 
or business, or other areas of human 
life; failings in these areas can be made 


good in the next generation, but if the 
mother does not do her duty, “there will 
either be no next generation, or a next 
generation that is worse than none at 
all.” The nation, itself, cannot get 
along if we do not have the right kind 
of home life. The reward of children, 
the reward of a happy family life is the 
best and most satisfying reward offered 
to man anywhere. 


THE SIN OF WILLFUL STERILITY 


Father Charles Hugo Doyle, in his 
chapter on the transgressions through 
which parents sometimes offend against 
the Christian ideal of marriage,! quotes 
this address of Roosevelt at great 
length, and calls it one of the most 
remarkable speeches on motherhood 
ever delivered by a secular leader. 
Father Doyle draws from other writ- 
ings of Roosevelt this straightforward 
enunciation on the man and the woman 
who attempt to escape their God-given 
duty in Christian marriage: 


“The severest of all condemnations 
should be visited on willful sterility.’ 
The first essential in any civilization 
is that the man and the woman shall 
be the father and mother of children 
so that the race shall increase and not 
decrease.” 


The primary purpose of marriage is 
clearly stated in the teaching of the 
Church: There is but one chief end in 
marriage: the procreation and educa- 
tion of children. Human beings who 
ignore this clear teaching drawn alike 


1 Sins of Parents. By Charles Hugo Doyle 
(Nugent Press, Tarrytown, New York, 1951). 
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from reason and revelation bring down 
upon themselves the judgment of their 
Creator, and there is no exaggeration 
in saying that their irresponsibility and 
selfishness may permanently affect their 
children. The biological urges of a 
human being do not form the sole rea- 
son for the institution of matrimony. 
When God instituted matrimony, He 
had one main purpose in mind, and that 
end was the procreation and education 
of children. All other ends are second- 
ary and incidental to the main object. 

Father Doyle draws a picture of a 
smug couple coming to a rectory, where 
they give answers under oath to the 
effect that they know and understand 
that the end of marriage is the procrea- 
tion of children, but they have formed 
a purpose of practicing the vicious habit 
of sinful birth prevention. Sunk in sin, 
they cannot achieve happiness in the 
marriage state. When the divorce 
court threatens, they attribute their 
failure to a variety of causes, but they 
ignore that which is often the sole con- 
tributing cause, namely, their attempt 
to circumvent the primary purpose of 
marriage. 


ALLIANCE AGAINST NATURE 


The very word “matrimony” in its 
derivation has the meaning of matris 
munus, “the office of mother.” Here is 
a clear implication that the woman is to 
have, if possible, the privilege of law- 
ful motherhood. When she or her hus- 
band, or both, set this at naught, they 
do so at their own peril. To speak in 
plain terms, they prostitute the mar- 
riage act just as truly as those de- 
bauched persons who prostitute it for 
commercial purposes. 

Tradition, both religious and pagan, 
establishes that the chief end of mar- 
riage is the procreation and education 
of children. The testimony from both 
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sources is convincing. Demosthenes 
notes that the people of his time had 
wives for the production of legitimate 
children and as trusty caretakers of 
their homes. God gave command to 
our first parents to increase and mul- 
tiply and to fill the earth—a command 
which has never been modified or 
changed. Many other commands of 
the Old Testament were modified, 
changed, or even abrogated with the 
coming of Christ. The ancient sacri- 
fices of the Old Law are a case in point. 
It was evident that these sacrifices were 
to terminate when God’s Son offered 
His sacrifice on the cross. The prophet 
Malachias speaks of the passing of 
the old sacrificial rite in favor of the 
new: 


“The table of the Lord is contemp- 
tible. . . . I have no pleasure in you, 
saith the Lord of hosts: and I will 
not receive the gift of your hand... . 
For from the rising of sun even to 
the going down, my name is great 
among the Gentiles; and in every 
place there is sacrifice and there is 
offered to my name a clean oblation.” 


Saint Paul confirms the fact of the 
change from the old to the new. In 
the tenth chapter of his Epistle to the 
Hebrews, he declares: 


“He (God) taketh away the first, 
that He may establish that which 
followeth. We are sanctified 
by the oblation of the body of Jesus 
Christ once.” 


The fifth chapter of Saint Matthew 

records a striking example of a change 

enjoined by the Messias: 
“You have heard that it hath been 
said: ‘An eye for an eye, and a tooth 
for a tooth.’ But I say to you not to 
resist evil: but if one strike thee on 
thv right cheek, turn to him also the 
other.” 


Thus, it was Christ’s policy to make 
known any changes. Though He was 
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questioned frequently concerning mar- 
riage, He nowhere rescinded or abro- 
gated the primal command issued to 
Adam and Eve to increase and multiply 
and to fill the earth. He made no 
change in the primary end of marriage, 
first promulgated in the Garden of 
Eden. 


MAN IS NO FINAL ARBITER 
OF HUMAN PURPOSES 


The classical prayer of Tobias is il- 
luminating: 


“And now, Lord, thou knowest that 
not for fleshy lust do I take my sister 
to wife, but only for the love of pos- 
terity, in which Thy name may be 
blessed for ever and ever.” 
Previously, the angel Raphael had said 
to Tobias: 
“Thou shalt take the virgin with the 
fear of the Lord, moved, rather for 
love of children than for lust: that 
in the seed of Abraham thou mayest 
obtain a blessing in children.” 
Saint Paul makes it impossible to doubt 
that the law of increasing and multi- 
plying remained in effect in the New 
Law. In his first epistle to Timothy 
he writes: 


“T will therefore, that the younger 

should marry, bear children, be mis- 

tresses of families, give no occasion 

to the adversary to speak evil.” 
The commentary of Saint Augustine on 
this text makes the doctrine of Saint 
Paul doubly clear: 


“The Apostle himself is therefore wit- 
ness that marriage is for the sake of 
generation: ‘I wish,’ he says, ‘young 
girls to marry.’ And, as if someone 
said to him, ‘Why?’ he immediately 
adds: ‘To beget children to be 
mothers of families.’ ” 


Men cannot set themselves up as the 
final arbiters of the marriage contract, 
for this contract is not a merely human 
institution. It is subject to laws above 


those of man. Human society, both in 
its primitive and organized form, origi- 
nated by marriage, not marriage by 
numan society. Marriage was intended 
by the Creator for the propagation of 
the human race and for the mutual help 
of husband and wife. Writes Father 
Doyle: 


“Those who are not willing to become 
parents, ought not to marry. ‘To 
enter the holy state of matrimony 
with a purpose to defeat its primary 
end is to violate it. Those who per- 
vert it inevitably degrade themselves. 
They descend trom the plane of a 
spiritual and intellectual relation into 
a union beneath their nature as a 
whole. Such surrender themselves to 
a part which is the lesser and which, 
out of its proper adjustment to the 
noblest, not only becomes the lower, 
but ceases to be human at all and 
lapses into the purely bestial. When 
the true end of marriage is ever kept 
in view, the whole nature of the union 
is elevated.” 


TRAGEDY OF UNWANTED CHILDREN 


Our author next calls attention to the 
fate of children born into the world 
against the will of their parents. The 
deliberate avoidance of children warps 
the mind of the offending parties, and 
their mental state modifies the condi- 
tion of the accidental, unwanted child 
physically, mentally, and morally. 
His fate is worse than that of the 
orphan, for the orphan may find substi- 
tute parents to give him protection and 
security. The unwanted child is 
cheated of natural affection, and the 
environment in which he is forced to 
live is not conducive to normal devel- 
opment. Nor does his handicap end 
here, for the sins of parents who prac- 
tice sinful birth prevention are visited 
on their children. Doctor James Foster 
Seott points out that almost all sexual 
perverts owe their anomalies of desire, 
inclination, and fancy to the neuras- 
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thenia brought on by either their own or 
their ancestors’ onanism. Where the 
vice of conjugal onanism is practiced, 
the chance child will certainly show 
evidences of abnormality of desire or 
conformation at some stage of its his- 
tory. 

Birth prevention is the curse of our 
generation. So writes Father Doyle, 
and he adds: 


“Unless and until men and women 
see in it the evil that God sees, it may 
wreak its own punishment on man- 
kind. To prove that contraception is 
a grievous sin, one has only to con- 
sult the pages of God’s Word and 
read Genesis, chapter 38, verses 8, 9, 
and 10.” 

MRS. SANGER’S LEGACY 

There we learn of the sin of Onan, 
‘spilled his seed upon the ground, 
lest children should be born in his 
brother’s name. And therefore the Lord 
slew him, because he did a detestable 
thing.” There is no change; contracep- 
tion is a grievous sin today as it was in 
the days of Onan. History testifies that 
peoples practiced this sin and perished 
through it. Polybius records that 
Greece was guilty. Will Durant wrote 
about Rome under the Caesars: 


‘ 


who 


“T know how Caesar almost scratched 
his head bald thinking how he could 
induce the Roman women to have 
children. He decreed that they 
should have no diamonds if they had 
no children—that they should have 
no jewels of one kind if they had 
none of the other. I know that Au- 
gustus passed law after law in the 
first decade of our Christian era 
almost two thousand years ago, try- 
ing to stop this current of family 
limitation. I know too that all that 
legislation failed. I know that Rome 
at last had to till her soil with bar- 
barians and with slaves; and that 
finally, the rapidly breeding immi- 
grant Germans overran Italy. It 
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was the end of the Western Roman 

Empire.” 

Durant writes also about Mrs. Sanger 
who taught the human beings of this 
country to make parentage voluntary. 
Today she, herself, must wonder 
whether her movement achieved any- 
thing of good. He confesses that he 
worked for this birth control movement, 
“shouted it almost from the housetops 
shamelessly.” Later, in 1940, he ac- 
knowledges that he sees America breed- 
ing from the bottom and dying from 
top because the birth control advocates 


won so thoroughly. 


“T am not sure that it was good. We 
have solved one problem and we have 
created another that is immeasurably 
profounder. Civilization has 
to kill itself before it can be con- 
quered.” 


The increasing birth rate of the past 
several years seems to indicate that 
America has learned the folly of arti- 
ficial birth control. 

The very name of Onan is witness to 
the fact that the sin of birth preven- 
tion is “a detestable thing.” A choice 
modern fallacy argues that the sin of 
birth prevention is not condemned in 
Holy Scripture because the 
“birth control” or “birth prevention” 
The very 


words 


do not appear in the Bible. 
expressions were not current fifty or 
sixty years ago, but they are names for 
the sin which Onan committed, and he 
was slain because he practiced this sin, 
call it birth prevention or what you 
will; nor is it necessary that there be 
any reference to it in Holy Seripture 
in order to prove its malice. “The 
sacred infallible 
Chureh,” writes our author, “would be 


traditions of God's 


as binding as the sacred word itself.” 
Origen, great Christian scholar of the 
third century, writes of Christians: 


“Christians marry as do others, and 
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SEEKING PEACE IN MARRIAGE 





they have children; but they do not 
stifle their offspring.” 

The words of Saint Augustine in the 

fourth century are very much to the 

point: 
“Intercourse even with one’s legiti- 
mate wife is unlawful and wicked 
where the conception of the offspring 
is prevented. Onan, the son of Juda, 
did this and the Lord killed him for 
“hg 

Saint Thomas Aquinas, writing in the 

thirteenth century, declared: 
“Next to murder, by which an ac- 
tually existent human being is de- 
stroyed, we rank this sin by which 
the generation of a human being is 
prevented. A husband seeks 
from his wife harlot pleasures when 
he asks from her only what he might 
ask from a harlot.” 


THE TIMES MUST KEEP PACE 

WITH THE TRUTH 

In the opening paragraphs of his en- 
cyclical letter on Christian marriage, 
Pius XI declares that he follows the 
footsteps of his predecessor, Leo XIII, 
of happy memory, whose encyclical, 
Arcanum, was published fifty years be- 
fore. This encyclical he confirms and 
makes his own because, “far from being 
obsolete, it retains its full force at the 
present day.” In his own encyclical, 
Pius XI wished merely to expound more 
fully certain points called for by the 
circumstances of our times. Smart col- 
umnists in 1930 predicted that the Holy 
Father in his new encyclical letter on 
marriage would make some concession 
to the changing ideas of marriage that 
had become prevalent in the enlight- 
ened twentieth century. The great 
white shepherd of Christendom did no 
such thing. His new encyclical reiter- 
ated the age-old doctrine of the Cath- 
olic Chureh and expounded “the won- 
derful law and will of God respecting 
it, the errors and impending dangers, 


and the remedies with which they can 
be counteracted, so that fruitfulness 
dedicated to God will flourish again 
vigorously in Christian wedlock.” 

The Holy Father was aware of the 
contention of worldlings that offspring, 
the disagreeable burden of matrimony, 
is to be carefully avoided by married 
people, not through virtuous continence, 
but by frustrating the marriage act. 
He wrote: 


“No reason, however grave, may be 
put forward by which anything in- 
trinsically against nature may be- 
come conformable to nature and 
morally good. Since, therefore, the 
conjugal act is destined primarily by 
nature for the begetting of children, 
those who, in exercising it, deliber- 
ately frustrate its natural power and 
purpose, sin against nature and com- 
mit a deed which is shameful and 
intrinsically vicious.” 
In the following paragraph he declares 
that the Catholic Church raises her 
voice in token of her divine ambassa- 
dorship and “through Our mouth” pro- 
claims anew: 
“Any use whatsoever of matrimony 
exercised in such a way that the act 
is deliberately frustrated in its nat- 
ural power to generate life is an of- 
fense against the law of God and of 
nature, and those who indulge in 
such are branded with the guilt of 

a grave sin. 

Even her enemies must confess that 
the Chureh has stood steadfast in 
preaching God’s teachings to a rebel- 
lious world. Never was she known to 
vary her doctrines to suit the tastes of 
the age. Just as she forbids divorce 
because Christ forbade it, she con- 
demns birth control because God Him- 
self condemned it. Many are the pas- 
sages that could be quoted from non- 
Catholic writers in commendation of 
the Church’s stand on matrimony. We 
shall be content to take from Father 
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Doyle the words of Professor Draper, 
historian and rationalist, often a severe 
critic of the Catholic Church, in regard 
to the Church’s part in ennobling 
women through her defense of the 
sunctity of marriage: 


“From little better than a slave she 


raised each man’s wife to be his equal, 
and forbidding him to have more than 
one, met her recompense for those 
noble deeds in a friend at every fire- 
side. Discountenancing all impure 
love, she put around that fireside the 
children of one mother and made that 
little less than sacred in their eyes.” 


Coommunications FROM Our Reapers 





The Case for the 
Breviary in English 


EpitTor: 

A group of about seventy priests met 
this past summer in Grand Rapids. 
Though the meeting was held in con- 
nection with the National Liturgical 
Week, most of the priests present were 
not members of the Liturgical Confer- 
ence. They provided a good cross-sec- 
tion of the American priesthood, be- 
longing as they did to many different 
dioceses and religious communities. 

The discussion, rather desultory at 
first, caught fire when the subject of 
the breviary came up. Here, obviously, 
is a topic on which priests have definite 
opinions. So much interest was shown 
that the chairman called on one priest, 
known to be acquainted with receni 
trends, for a summary of the current 
situation. The gathering was then told 
about the semi-official request (through 
the columns of Ephemerides Liturgicae) 
for suggestions leading to a reform of 
the breviary, and of the several plans 
that have been submitted. Most oi 
these tend to shorten considerably the 
daily office, to eliminate features which 
belong more properly to choral than to 
private recitation, to substitute new 
readings that will be more immediately 
significant, and, in general, to make of 
the breviary a more useful prayer-book 
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than it is now. The meeting listened 
in silence, since most of those present 
had known nothing of these develop- 
ments, but at last one hand shot up: 
“Any hope of a breviary in English?” 
The speaker said that he didn’t think so. 
That did it. Everyone wanted to talk 
and many did get the floor. Finally, in 
order to bring some order out of the 
How many 
of the gathering would prefer to pray 
the office in English? Every priest 
present raised his hand. Any dissenting 
votes? None. 

This unanimity was interesting. At 


chaos, a poll was proposed. 


a similar meeting in Portland, Oregon, 
in 1947, only 80% of those attending 
had expressed a preference for English. 
Was the Far West more conservative. 
or more conversant with Latin, or had 
the six intervening years made that 
much difference? The answer was not 
immediately forthcoming, but it was in- 
structive to reflect on the reasons given 
for their preference by the impromptu 
speakers from the floor. Constant use 
of an English breviary would enable 
us to quote Holy Scripture readily and 
copiously in our sermons and instrue- 
tions to our people. We should be 
much more familiar with it than we are 
now and so be able to talk about it more 
easily with Protestants, for whom it is 
the only font of Revelation. But—and 


this is the reason that was given most 
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often—we should’ understand our 
prayer, at once, entirely, even when 
fatigued or unavoidably rushed. And 
it would be, for that reason, a better 
prayer. 

The discussion continued after this 
meeting as smaller groups gathered at 
lunch in the cafeteria or walked from 
the hotel to the convention hall. Every- 
one admitted that the use of Latin 
would, in the ideal order, be better: it 
would be a manifest sign of unity with 
the rest of the Church. On the other 
hand, should the breviary be con- 
sidered primarily as a sign of unity— 
in which case it 
simply the onus diei—or as the priest’s 
daily prayer, the expression of his 
mediatorial intercession, and the food 
of his spiritual growth? 

There was evident a disposition to 
acknowledge frankly that Latin is not 
a “second language” in which the 
speaker or reader is nearly as much at 
home as in his own. One priest, a 
former seminary professor, confessed 
that for him, usually, reading Latin is 
“like seeing something through water— 
you know there is an object there, but 
it’s vague, its edges are fuzzy, you can’t 
be sure exactly what it is. Oh, I could 
take time out and translate it carefully, 
but the fact is that I don’t. And I 
doubt if many do.”’ Another said, “It’s 
funny: I had six years of Latin even 
before I went to the seminary, and | 
suppose my marks were pretty fair, but 
I’m still not on easy terms with it, I 
never think in Latin.” A third said, 


becomes for most 
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“I’m all for those changes they were 
talking about. But if it came to a 
choice, I’d settle for the old breviary 
in English rather than a new one, ever 
2a shorter one, in Latin.” <A _ fourth 
added, “A few priests I know would 
rather keep the Latin. They’ve grown 
old in it and it means a lot to them. 
But couldn’t the rest of us be given an 
option of English at least on some days 
of the week?” A fifth said, “ I wonder 
if anyone thinks you can say things in 
Latin that can’t be said in English. 
After all, English is the language of 
Shakespeare and Milton and a hundred 
other top-flight poets. Churchill and 
MacArthur still manage to be pretty 
eloquent in it.” A sixth: “They’d have 
to get a good translation, of course. 
But even archaic or stilted English 
would be better than none.” And a 
seventh: “I keep thinking about that 
unanimous vote. Do you suppose that 
most American priests feel as we do? 
And what about the Canadians and the 
English and the Australians?” 

No one had answers, of course, for 
the last questions. But, as Pope Pius 
XII and his predecessor have both in- 
dicated, there is no reason why the topic 
‘annot be discussed. And some day 
perhaps, a solution may be provided— 
a solution as surprising (and as grate- 
fully received) as were the mitigation 
of the Eucharistic fast and the permis- 
sion for evening Mass. 

WituiaM J. Leonarp S.J. 
Boston College 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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UESTIONS 





ANSWERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M. 





Indulgence for Sign of the Cross 


Question: I would appreciate infor- 
mation as to the current indulgences 
that can be gained by making the Sign 
of the Cross. Is there not an added 
indulgence if this pious action is per- 
formed with the use of holy water? 

DeEvortus. 


Answer: The latest edition of the 
Enchiridion Indulgentiarum states that, 
for the devout making of the Sign of 
the Cross, there is granted an indul- 
gence of three years. For this same 
act with the use of holy water the in- 
dulgence is one of seven years. It 
deserves mention that the physical act 
alone of crossing oneself is not suffi- 
cient to gain the indulgence. It is also 
required that the usual invocation, “In 
the Name of the Father, ete.,” be pro- 
nounced when the Sign of the Cross is 
made.* 


Portable Altar and 
Sunday Precept 


Question: Your discussion, in the 
August issue of THe HoMILETIC AND 
PasToRAL Review,” of the question of 
fulfillment of the Sunday obligation 
prompts this question. I have the 
privilege of saying Mass on a portable 
altar “eo durante tempore quo, in loco 
ab ecclesia et oratorio valde dissito ad 
vires recuperandas rusticatur.” Is there 
any possibility of members of my house- 
hold or of household guests fulfilling 
their Sunday Mass obligation by at- 


*Enchiridion Indulgentiarum (1952, Typis 
Polyglottis Vaticanis), n. 678. 
2Cf. p. 1021. 
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tending Mass said at this portable 
altar? 
RUSTICANS. 

Answer: By way of a brief answer to 
this question, it may be said that mem- 
bers of the celebrant’s household, house- 
hold guests, and, as well, any of the 
faithful, can fulfill their Sunday obliga- 
tion by assisting at the Mass said on a 
portable altar. The explanation and 
the reason for this answer require more 
space. 

Until approximately two years ago, 
it would have been quite doubtful that 
those assisting at the Mass celebrated 
by Rusticans were able to fulfill the 
Sunday precept by doing so, unless the 
Mass had been offered in the open. The 
reason for this is to be found in Canon 
1249, which reads: 


“One fulfills the obligation of hear- 
ing Mass by attending Mass cele- 
brated in any Catholic rite, in the 
open air (sub dio) or in any chureh, 
publie oratory, or semipublic oratory, 
as well as in the private chapel which 
Canon 1190 speaks of, but not in 
other private oratories, unless this 
privilege has been granted by the 
Apostolic See.” 

Some theologians and canonists held 
that a Mass said anywhere, except in 
a private oratory, would fulfill the re- 
quirements of Canon 1249. Expressly 
or equivalently, they held that the 
term sub dio meant the same as ubique 
terrarum (everywhere). Those who op- 
posed this extensive interpretation 
nevertheless made an important dis- 
tinction with regard to Mass on a 
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portable altar. While denying that 
the Sunday obligation was fulfilled by 
others than the celebrant and the server, 
if the portable altar were given to a 
priest by personal privilege, they ad- 
mitted that the precept would be satis- 
fied if the use of the portable altar 
were a “missionary privilege” or the 
like.* 

In the present instance, the privilege 
received by Rusticans seems to be of 
a personal nature, granted to him be- 
cause of illness and for the period of 
his convalescence from the illness, so 
that he may lawfully celebrate Mass 
when he is at a distance from a church 
or chapel. Consequently, it would ap- 
pear that Mass offered by him in a 
place other than those specified ex- 
plicitly in Canon 1249 would not have 
met the requirements of that Canon. 
On the other hand, if the privilege 
had been granted, at least partially, for 
the benefit of the people in the area 
where this priest is residing, the very 
concession of the privilege by compe- 
tent authority would have implicitly 
permitted their fulfillment of the pre- 
cept by hearing the Mass celebrated on 
a portable altar,* provided that the 
Mass were said in a suitable and re- 
spectable place.® 

Since March 26, 1952, such distine- 
tions are no longer necessary, save for 
that concerning the propriety of the 
place where Mass is offered. Now the 
only place in which, practically speak- 
ing, the faithful in general will not 
satisfy the Sunday precept will be a 
private oratory where the Holy See has 
authorized the habitual celebration of 
Mass. There it is only the one 
receiving the apostolic indult, and 
the others specified in the indult who 


* The Use of the Portable Altar. By Thomas 
J. Welsh (Catholic University Press, Wash- 
ington, 1950), pp. 95-115. 

* Op. cit., pp. 97-100. 

®Canon 822, § 4. 
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will be able to satisfy their obligation. 
On the date just referred to, Mareh 
26, 1952, the Code Commission an- 
swered — the question: 
“Whether, notwithstanding the pre- 
scription of Canon 1249, one satisfies 
the law of hearing Mass who assists at 
the Holy Sacrifice in the place men- 
tioned in Canon 822, § 4?” The reply of 
the Commission was affirmative, that is, 
that the obligation is fulfilled. Canon 
822, § 4, authorizes the Ordinary to 
permit the celebration of Mass in some 
extraordinary, individual case, “on a 
consecrated stone, outside a church or 
oratory, in a proper place, but never in 
a bedroom.” It is worthy of note that 
the reply of the Code Commission did 
not say that the Sunday obligation 
would be fulfilled whenever the Ordi- 
nary had given permission for Mass on 
a portable altar. It did say that the 
precept is satisfied when one hears Mass 
in the place spoken of by Canon 822, 
§ 4 (in loco de quo in can. 822, § 4). 
That would be any respectable place, 
but not a bedroom. The cubiculum of 
the Canon would be a room that is 
regularly or habitually used for sleep- 
ing quarters, although no one is actu- 
ally using them for that purpose now. 
The concession made by this Canon is 
to be strictly interpreted,’ and thus it 
seems that one could not lawfully use 
a room as a bedroom just for a short 
time, and still say Mass there on the 
plea that it is not regularly so used. 
Therefore, with the exceptions noted, 
namely, sleeping quarters and a private 
oratory, the Mass that Rusticans would 
say anywhere, in any fitting place, will 
now suffice for any and all of the faith- 
ful to fulfill their Sunday obligation. By 


following 


‘Acta Apostolicae Sedis, XLIV (1952), p. 
497. 
7 Code Commission, October 16, 1919. Acta 
Apostolicae Sedis, XI, p. 478. Canon Law 
Digest (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1934), Vol. I, p. 
384. 
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“private oratory” we do not mean to 
rule out some special room that may 
have been set aside for Mass and other 
devotions, and which is not used for 
other than religious purposes. The re- 
striction here set down applies to the 
oratories that are established for a pri- 
vate person or private family,’ in which 
the Holy See has granted permission for 
the celebration of one low Mass every 
day. Moreover, what has been here 
written prescinds from any considera- 
tion of the privileges of Cardinals and 
Bishops, and of other dignitaries to 
whom the Holy See grants the privilege 
of using a portable altar. 


Happy Death Crucifix and 
Last Blessing 

Question: If a priest has available 
what is known as a Happy Death Cru- 
cifix, by the use of which any dying 
person to whom he ministers may be 
able to gain a plenary indulgence at the 
hour of death, is the priest obliged to 
confer the Last Blessing? Especially 
where a chaplain has a large number of 
patients to care for, and where there 
are frequent sick calls, the use of the 
crucifix would be much more conve- 
nient. Furthermore, it appears to fulfill 
the same purpose. 

CHAPLAIN. 


Answer: What is said by the chaplain 
about the relative effectiveness of the 
respective plenary indulgences may well 
be true. Both indulgences are granted 
by the Church, and there is no point in 
attempting a comparison between them, 
because each is equally beneficial to 
the recipient, provided that the requi- 
site conditions be fulfilled. Let it be 
noted that we are not here concerned 
with the problem of the person who 
qualifies by several titles for more than 
one plenary indulgence at the hour of 
death. 


* Canon 1188, § 1, n. 3. 
*Canon 1195, § 1. 
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Our sole concern is to determine the 
priest’s obligation of conferring the 
Last Blessing when he is also able to 
use a Happy Death Crucifix for the 
benefit of the dying person. The an- 
swer to Chaplain’s question is found in 
Canon 468, § 2, which reads: ‘The 
pastor and any other priest who 
ministers to the sick are given the 
faculty of granting the Apostolic Bless- 
ing with a plenary indulgence at the 
hour of death, using the formula pro- 
vided in approved liturgical books, and 
this blessing is not to be omitted.” 

Consequently, because the Code re- 
quires that it be bestowed, the Apos- 
tolic Blessing should be conferred on 
those who are in danger of death. How- 
ever, I would also make use of the 
Happy Death Crucifix, if it were avail- 
able, to give the sick person the benefit 
of every spiritual resource at hand. 
We can hardly admit the possibility of 
a case in which time would not permit 
giving the Last Blessing, because the 
Ritual provides a very brief formula 
to be used for this purpose in cases of 
necessity. The use of this brief formula 
would not require any appreciably 
greater amount of time than would use 
of the Happy Death Crucifix, and it 
would fulfill the prescription of Canon 
468, § 2. 


Old Age, Anointing, 
and Abstinence 


Question: Father Titius, fully aware 
of Canon 1254, maintains that the law 
of abstinence does not hold for the sick 
and convalescent. Father Caius agrees 
with Titius, who then claims that per- 
sons who are sixty years of age or over 
are exempt from the laws of abstinence 
because they can be classified as sick, 
inasmuch as old age is a sickness. To 
bolster his argument, Titius uses the 
practice of the Church, and her ad- 
ministration of Extreme Unction to 
the aged. Caius disagrees with regard 
to the application of this argument to 
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the law of abstinence. Hence, my ques- 
tions. 

(1) Concerning the Sacrament of Ex- 
treme Unction, what, today, is con- 
sidered to be “old age?” (2) With re- 
gard to the law of abstinence, can “old 
age” be deemed a factor for dispensa- 
tion from the law? 

In Mento. 


Answer: It is true, as Father Titius 
states, that the law of abstinence does 
not oblige the sick and the convalescent, 
if by this we understand persons whose 
illness or convalescence is such that 
they cannot observe the law without 
proportionate hardship. The law binds 
sub gravi, and there must be a serious 
reason to excuse from it. 

One who has a slight headache is 
suffering from an illness of some kind, 
of which the headache is a symptom: 
However, he is not thereby justified in 
eating meat on Friday. Or, to oppose 
another example, one is recovering 
from a cold, because of which he has 
gone to bed for a couple of days. On 
the third day, which is Friday, he has 
not completely recovered from the 
effects of the cold. Nevertheless, as 
this brief period of convalescence draws 
to an end, he finds no real hardship in 
abstaining from meat. Again, the fact 
that a person is convalescing from an 
illness does not necessarily imply his 
being excused from the law of absti- 
nence. 

To say that those who are over sixty 
years of age are automatically ex- 
cused from abstaining because that is 
the period of “old age,” and old age is 
a sickness, is to go against the clear 
wording of the law of Canon 1254. The 
law of fasting, according to Canon 
1254, § 2, ceases to bind upon inception 
of the sixtieth year (7.e., the day after 
the fifty-ninth birthday). Canon 1254, 
§ 1, sets no such limit for the law of 
abstinence. It says only that all who 
have completed their seventh year of 
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age are bound to abstain from meat 
on the appointed days. 

The legislator states clearly and ex- 
pressly the distinction to be made be- 
tween the law of fasting and the law of 
abstinence, so far as age is concerned, 
and there is no basis in the Canon for 
saying that those who are sixty years 
old are exempt from the obligation of 
abstinence. If the legislator had wished 
that to be the law, he would have said 
so. 

The law and the practice of the 
Church, moreover, do not furnish solid 
basis for the argument that “old age 
is a sickness,” as would be pneumonia, 
polio, or rheumatic fever. What the 
law does say is that Extreme Unction 
may not be administered except to one 
of the faithful, who, after having 
reached the use of reason, is in danger 
of death because of sickness or old 
age.’ Sickness and old age are dis- 
tinguished in the Canon, as they should 
be. The law shows awareness of the 
fact that, with advancing age, one’s 
vital powers deteriorate, so that one 
may gradually get to the point at which 
he is in danger of death merely from 
this aging process, although no spe- 
cific illness can be named as the cause 
of the danger. These facts are well 
summed up in the following quota- 
tion: 


“Old age commences with the six- 
tieth year. This is the opinion of 
Augustine and is confirmed by Canon 
1254, § 2, which exempts from the 
obligation of fasting all who have 
attained that age. Yet, years alone 
do not make old age a ‘sickness.’ 
AJl authors demand that there be a 
marked decline in the physical forces 
of an old person before he becomes 
a fit subject for the sacrament. Thus 
the Roman Ritual, before its latest 
revision, denoted an advance to such 
a state of weakness that the old men 


”® Canon 940, § 1. 
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seem ‘in diem morituri,’ before Unc- 
tion was to be given.” 


We all know persons in their sixties 
whom we would not consider to be in 
danger of death, or to be fit subjects 
for the Sacrament of Extreme Unction. 
‘These same persons, being in good 
health and being able to abstain from 
neat on the appointed days without 
real hardship, are not excused from the 
law of abstinence merely because of 
their age. Canon 1254, § 1, does not 
admit the opposite interpretation. 

Nevertheless, as our inquirer has sug- 
gested, old age is a factor to be con- 


" Extreme Unction. By Adrian J. Kilker 
(Washington, D. C., 1926), p. 184. 


sidered when there is question of grant- 
ing a dispensation from the law of ab- 
stinence. How much _ consideration 
must be given to it in a particular case 
will depend upon the judgment of the 
priest from whom the dispensation is 
sought, who should not be too strict in 
what he requires. He may well doubt 
whether or not the person’s condition, 
because of advancing years or because 
of some other reason, is such as to 
merit a dispensation. If he remains un- 
decided, the priest should not over- 
look the provision of Canon 84, § 2, 
which says that, in doubt concerning 
the sufficiency of a cause, a dispensa- 
tion may lawfully be sought and may 
be lawfully and validly granted. 
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Catholic German Americans 

The author’s! purpose is thus stated 
in his preface: 

“The Catholic Church in the United 
States proved to be an effective 
‘melting pot’ for immigrants, where 
incoming European nationals learned 
to live together. In the Catholic 
climate of the American Church they 
found a unity which today is the spe- 
cial pride of both Church and State. 
The Catholic Church encouraged the 
Americanization of the immigrant and 
loyalty to democratic values in the 
realm of politics; thus it played a 
significant role in the maturing of a 
united nation. The fervent and 
heated stages of this prolonged proc- 
ess are sometimes forgotten as one 
surveys the accomplishment of the 
present day. In this study the Ameri- 
canization of the German Catholic 
immigrant is detailed as evidence of 
the vision and at times the painful 
effort that helped to fashion the final 
achievement. During this period 
tempers ran high on both sides and 
it is unfortunate that the name and 
work of Peter Paul Cahensly were 
impaired. For that reason a belated 
recognition of his rightful historical 
position has been attempted here.” 
The story of the controversies, as 

they arose in the course of the gradual 
development of the German Catholic 
immigrants, is, therefore, the central 
theme of the book. To write it and 
document it was no easy task. 

Pope Leo XIII, in his letter Saepen- 
umero considerante (1883), writing of 
historical studies, calls to the mind of 
the historian the words of Cicero: 


The Catholic Church and German Ameri- 
cans. By Colman J. Barry, OS.B. (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee). $6.00. 
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“The first law of history is not to 
dare to utter falsehood; the second 
not to fear to speak the truth; and 
the third, no room must be left for 
even a suspicion of partiality or 
prejudice.” 

Father Barry has evidently endeav- 
ored to keep these rules to the letter. 
Above all, it seems to me, he has written 
with historical impartiality. Writing 
a history of the German Catholic im- 
migrant, naturally he had to draw ex- 
tensively on exhibits of German feeling. 
The evidence is largely taken from con- 
versation (often given at second hand) 
and from private letters that were 
never meant for publication. I am re- 
minded here of an aneedote (told by 
Dr. John Tracy Ellis in his recent Life 
of Cardinal Gibbons) of the writing of 
Purcell’s life of Cardinal Manning. So 
much private correspondence was used, 
and so much of an uncomplimentary na- 
ture, that many were shocked, and one 
archbishop, in alarm, destroyed many 
of his letters. Reading Father Barry’s 
book one is inclined to sympathize with 
the said archbishop. Over and above 
these sources of evidence, the author 
draws extensively on contemporary 
pamphlets, newspaper articles( in both 
the Catholic and secular press), and 
books. The documentation is remark- 
ably complete and painstaking. 

In the first chapter, Father Barry 
gives us the “Background and Begin- 
nings, 1800-1880.” After a brief glance 
at the enormous amount of Catholie im- 
migrants coming to our country during 
that period, and at the hardships en- 
countered by them before they left their 
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homes, en route, and on their arrival, 
he introduces the Catholic layman, 
Peter Paul Cahensly, the one man who 
had vision enough and courage enough 
to attack the new problem created. He 
worked personally and through the es- 
tablishment of the St. Raphael’s So- 
ciety. His program was not always 
satisfactory. It becomes clear that the 
one great aim of his inspired work (and 
the same is true of the German Catho- 
lic leaders later) was the preservation 
of the Faith of the immigrants. In 
their work they gained the firm con- 
viction that the preservation of the 
immigrant’s Faith cohered with the 
preservation of their national language 
and customs, at least, for a_ time. 
Cahensly became the stormy petrel of 
the controversy. 

The second chapter, which covers 
approximately the years between 1878 
and 1891, brings the first flare-up of 
the controversy. The chapter is en- 
titled “The German Triangle of the 
West” (Milwaukee, St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnati). The quarrel erupted over the 
succession to the see of Milwaukee. It 
caused the appearance of what proved 
to be an explosive document—“The 
Abbelen Memorial’—detailing the so- 
called “privileges” which the German 
leaders thought ..necessary for their 
work among German Catholics. This 
document was not allowed to die. The 
chapter ends with the assertion of one 
of the German pastors: “They (the 
immigrants) will Americanize in spite 
of themselves. The American nation- 
ality will finally prevail.” The fear of 
undue haste, however, was still with 
the Germans, and the fear of undue de- 
lay with the others. 

In the 1880's, we find the same sources 
of discord emphasized: the St. Raphael 
Verein, the Catholic Days, the German 
American Priests Society, the so-called 
“privileges” of the Germans. 
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In the fourth chapter, ‘““The Cahensly- 
ism Turmoil of 1891” is discussed. That 
was the bogey of the opposition. Ca- 
henslyism really was a noble work for 
the care of immigrants (not only Ger- 
man). The financial support for it 
came from Catholic Europeans, among 
them the king of Bavaria. Well-meant 
but ill-advised counsel accompanied 
their contributions. This seemed like 
bringing foreign political powers into 
the picture and treason to Americanism. 

Fuel was added to the controversy by 
the Catholic School Question precipi- 
tated by Archbishop Ireland’s public 
utterances connected with his “Fari- 
bault-Stillwater” experiment. 

This looked like the beginning of a 
liberalistic attitude. And so the fifth 
chapter deals with the so-called “Lib- 
erals and Conservatives.” Other issues 
lent appearance to the trend, such as: 
the attitude toward the “Knights of 
Labor” and other secret societies; the 
so-called Americanism which originated 
with Abbé Maignen’s heated comments 
on Abbé Klein’s translation of the life 
of Father Hecker; and the beginnings 
of the Catholic University. 

Pope Leo’s apostolic brief Testem 
benevolentiae, 1889, cleared the atmos- 
phere and the story ends on the note of 
“A House United.” In the Appendices 
are all the most important documents 
referring to the controversy, together 
with a list of sources used. As a piece 
of scientific historical writing, Father 
Barry’s book is in the best Catholic 
American tradition. It is not always 
a pleasant story, but full of lessons for 
the leaders of the Church in our 
country. 

Avucust T. ZEuuEr, C.SS.R. 
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through the dark agnostic milieu of our 
civilization to illuminate the cracks 
and faults in the theory of Man Sov- 
ereign. I am referring to the recent 
capable body of philosophical and theo- 
logical writings whose authors are lay- 
men, and which amply demonstrate that 
religion was not created for the sacristy, 
but for the world. In our day when so 
many brilliant intellects, sterile from 
lack of Faith, ery long and loud for 
Christian justice and Christian mercy 
without ever realizing that neither is 
possible without prior acceptance of 
Christian doctrine and Christian disci- 
pline, it is a veritable act of Providence 
that answer is being given, not just 
from the sacristy to the saved, but from 
the marketplace to the world. The list 
of these lay champions of Christianity 
grows longer: Chesterton, Belloc, Mari- 
tain, Gilson, Dawson. And now two 
new names, Frank Sheed? and John 
Wu? 

Perhaps it was planned, but if not, it 
is certainly fortuitous, that these new 
volumes by two distinguished laymen 
so prefectly complement each other. 
Mr. Sheed treats of man’s relationship 
to man, and Dr. Wu considers man’s 
relationship to God. Here in two vol- 
umes we find the formula for success- 
ful living. 

It may seem strange that Dr. John 
Wu, who has proved himself so practical 
a man in world affairs, should reveal the 
deep mysticism that appears on the 
pages of The Interior Carmel. But 
when it is remembered that he comes 
from a race which has always held 
philosophical and speculative values in 
high esteem and that he was drawn into 
the Church by the mysticism of the 
Little Flower, the present pattern is 
easily understood. 
~ * Society and Sanctity. By F. J. Sheed 
(Sheed and Ward. N. Y., 1953), 274 pp. $3.00. 


* The Interior Carmel. By John C. H. Wu 
(Sheed and Ward, N. Y., 1953), 257 pp. $3.50. 
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The Trinity in Our Spiritual 
Life 


By Dom Columba Marmion, O.S.B.— 
Abbot Marmion’s special grace was to 
understand, more deeply than many 
spiritual writers, the divine secrets and the 
life of the soul in its relationship to the 
Blessed Trinity. His act of consecration 
to the Trinity is well known and loved. 
Dom Raymund Thibaut, O.S.B., here seeks 
to shed light on it by means of texts 
borrowed from Marmion’s major writings, 
his notes and letters of direction. $3.50 











Faith and Prayer 


By Vincent McNabb, O.P.—A new edition 
in one volume of the Oxford Conterences 
on Faith and Prayer by one of the most 
famous and best-loved priests of this cen- 
tury. A most valuable manual for all those 
souls “athirst for union with God.” $3.50 








Don Francisco, The Story of 
St. Francis Xavier 


By Mary Purcell—tin this biography ex- 
tensive research, fidelity to history and 
careful attention to details make the striking 
figure of Francis Xavier stand out lovable 
in himself and unique in his achievement. 
$3.75 














Christ in Our Time 


By Raoul Plus, S.J.—This book explains 
the doctrine of the Mystical Body and 
applies it to souls seeking perfection in 
modern conditions. A useful book show- 
ing Father Plus at his best. $2.25 
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By Martial Lekeux, O.F.M.—The author 
lays down the one simple principle of true 
sanctity—good will. The necessity for 
sanctity and the method of arriving at it are 
insisted upon until the total structure stands 
beautifully completed. $2.50 
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That Doctor Wu is a practical man 
there is no doubt. His list of worldly 
honors is too long for him to be other- 
wise. It was Doctor Wu who was 
largely responsible for the excellent con- 
stitution drawn up for China in the last 
days of that nation’s free government. 
His services on the Supreme Court of 
China were with distinction. As repre- 
sentative from China to the United Na- 
tions, and as ambassador from China to 
the Vatican, he proved himself a man 
worth listening to. His services in the 
field of jurisprudence and as a lecturer 
at many of the world’s greatest uni- 
versities have given him an enviable 
reputation outside of Catholic circles. 
Without doubt he is the leading Catho- 
lic layman of China. 

“Man,” says Dr. Wu, “has a natural 
desire for change and growth.” The 
progressive sanctity of Catholicism is 
the proper fulfillment of this desire, and 
unless man is taught and led along the 
path of spiritual growth, he will seek 
his desires elsewhere in aberrations. 
There are ascending degrees to our love 
of God—the budding, the ripening, and 
the flowering. This division of love is 
established in the very liturgy of the 
Church—in the division of the Mass, in 
the principal parts of the liturgical 
year, and in the Beatitudes which “com- 
prehend all types of sanctity.” 

Dr. Wu brings the brilliance of his 
own mind and the arrowlike simplicity 
of his race to the usually obscure. sub- 
ject of mysticism. The result is a 
volume that can be understood by all. 
Here Dr. Wu demonstrates that a man 
can live an active life and be a con- 
templative. He points out that Christ 
reduced the formula for sanctity to the 
words “Come, Follow Me.” In The 
Interior Carmel we are given the method 
of accomplishment. In this small vol- 
ume we are presented with the blue- 
print that will make us saints. 
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In a previous volume (Theology and 
Sanity) Frank Sheed gave his beliefs 
in man’s relationship to God; in the 
present work, he turns and considers 
mans relationship to his fellow man. 
Society and Sanctity has three logical 
divisions: Man, the Family, and the 
State. Naturally, the most important 
of these divisions is man himself, for 
without man there could be no family; 
and because man is most important, 
society is created for him, and not vice 
versa. 

Many minds have attempted to plot 
the course for civilization, and Marx 
was typical of the many reformers.. “It 
is not our business to understand the 
world,” said Marx, “but to change it.” 
Mr. Sheed argues that you cannot 
change what is not understood, and that 
the reformers are forever like moths 
flitting about a light. They did not 
understand the nature of man, and 
hence, not grasping the essential, they 
fell into the error of the accidental. 
Mr. Sheed then proceeds to tell what 
man is, differing between Man Essen- 
tial and Man Existential: that is, essen- 
tially man is a creature composed of 
body and soul and made to the image 
and likeness of God; existentially, the 
essential is not always apparent. 

The family is treated next because it 
is primary to society. “There would 
be nothing for Society .o organize,” 
says Mr. Sheed, “if man did not con- 
tinue being born.”” In a lucid and sharp 
chapter, the author treats of the nature 
of sex and marriage, following this with 
a treatment of marriage in relation to 
God. Here are logical arguments 
written for a modern world. Here are 
basic principles and their sequelae set 
forth in great clarity with compelling 
force. 

The third section deals with man’s 
relationship to society; the principles 
enunciated in the previous sections are 
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brought into full play. Politics, the 
nature of the state, and personality in 
reference to the state are all considered. 
Finally the author treats of the vital 
principle of society, which is religion. 
Mr. Sheed has chosen a difficult sub- 
ject in this book and has handled it in 
masterly fashion. The pattern that 
emerges when the final page is read is 
overpowering in its logic and clarity. 
This is a book that deserves wide circu- 
lation, particularly among the muddle- 
brains of the modern world whose pipe 
dreams about man and society have 
messed things up completely. Mr. 
Sheed spells his philosophy out logically 
and fully. Even a half-formed mind 
like Bertrand Russell’s shouldn’t have 
too much difficulty in following the de- 
velopment. 
ALBERT J. Nevins, M.M. 


Shadow of a Great Man 


A renowned professor once said, 
“Every institution is the length and 
shadow of a great man.” How great 
indeed, then, was the humble French 
curé who founded the Oblates of St. 
Francis de Sales. Louis Brisson* was 
born on June 23, 1817, and began his 
long journey through life that ended 
91 years later on Feb. 2, 1908. It was 
a long life filled with fruitfulness, and 
its destiny was pointed shortly after 
his ordination and appointment as chap- 
lain of the Visitation Convent in Troyes, 
France. Here Father Brisson met the 
person who was to have the deepest in- 
fluence on him. Mother Chappuis re- 
lated this message to him: “Our Lord 
has spoken to me of a society of priests 
which is to be founded under the patron- 
age of Saint Francis de Sales and which 
is to work for the aims he held. And 








*So Much, So Soon. By Katherine Burton 
(Benziger Bros., Inc., New York). $3.50. 
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you are to establish it.” Father Bris- 
son’s immediate reaction was one of 
annoyance. He continued adamant and 
gave his reluctant consent only when 
he realized that it was God’s will. 
The beginnings were slow and not 
overly encouraging, but with tenacity 
of spirit and conviction of purpose 
Father Brisson and his small band of 
followers obtained canonical recogni- 
tion for their work on Oct. 1, 1872. The 
principal activity of the group centered 
about the education of the young and 
their guiding norm was the basic tenet 
of St. Francis de Sales—respect for the 
soul of the child. Almost 50 years be- 
fore our so-called “progressive” educa- 
tion, Father Brisson was counselling his 
Oblates: “Don’t block natural inclina- 
tions. You will find that if you treat 
the child with respect and at the same 
time exercise your authority over him, 
your power over him will be for good.” 
The work of education and the fostering 
of clubs for working girls and boys was 
progressing and winning wider recogni- 
tion. On Christmas Eve, 1875, the Con- 
gregation was established officially and 
placed under the juridiction of the Holy 
See. The joy of this great event was 
in some measure shadowed for Fr. Bris- 
son, because just a few months earlier 
Mother Chappuis had died. Any good 
that he had done was due, in Father 
Brisson’s eyes, directly or indirectly to 
this valiant woman. Indeed, the 
Church attested the origin of her in- 
fluence by declaring her the Venerable 
Mother Mary de Sales Chappuis, and 
this during Father Brisson’s lifetime. 
The Oblates were spreading widely 
through missions outside France and 
were now laboring in Italy and Switzer- 
land, in England and Austria, in Africa 
and South America, and in the United 
States. They had encountered and con- 
quered the gamut of opposition from 
lassitude of the laity to antagonism of 
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the hierarchy, and in every place their 
work was moving forward. They were 
living the motto Father Brisson had 
given them, “Tenui nec dimmitam”— 
“T have embraced You and cannot re- 
lease You.” Asked once for the secret 
of his methods and organization, Father 
Brisson replied, “We must place our 
feet in the footprints of Our Lord and 
continue to walk in His footsteps so 
that He will be the one to brush aside 
the obstacles. I think if my work has 
a method it is that I never run ahead of 
Him.” 

This is not a definitive biography of 
Father Brisson, but it proves once again 
Katherine Burton’s capability as a host- 
ess in the house of God’s Great. She 
has introduced us to many men and 
women fired with the love of God, sim- 
ply because they are the people worth 
knowing. Here she points out a pioneer 
in youth guidance and sketches his life 
and legacy with such warmth that we 
must marvel that Father Brisson and 
the Oblates of St. Francis de Sales have 
accomplished “so much, so soon.” 

Puiuip J. WALsit 


Irish Author, American Reviewer 
—A Difference of Opinion 


We all know the anxious and beloved 
mother who repeats perfectly sound 
advice that is politely listened to, but 
is never taken very seriously. Father 
Robert Nash, S.J. in this book® strikes 
us as being much like that very sensible 
person. 

It is not that there is a lack of wis- 
dom in his advice on courtship and mar- 
riage. It is just that it has all been 
said many times before, and that, in 
fact, there are experts who have be- 
come experienced in putting it all into 
much more modern packaging. 


° Marriage: Before and After. By Robert 
Nash, S.J. (Didier Publishers, New York). 
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What young girl, for example, has 
not been warned that it is a fatal mis- 
take to try to reform a drunkard, and 
in words very similar to these of Father 
Nash: “Every friend she has recog- 
nizes that the poor girl (in love with a 
drinker) is forging for herself a chain 
of steel.” 

We are reminded by Father Nash’s 
section on “The Slaughter of the Inno- 
cence” of the great Monsignor Hugh L. 
McMenamin of Denver, who in his later 
years became especially fond of re- 
peating one of his great phrases: ‘Herod 
was a tyro in the slaughter of the 
innocence.” It is all so true, but repe- 
tition will not make the warning more 
heeded. Too, most young Catholies do 
not need to be told that sex, in itself, 
is pure and holy. They need sound ad- 
vice on what to do when they meet face 
to face this raging unicorn. 


In all fairness to Father Nash, we 
should add that this is an American 
viewpoint, whereas the book of counsels 
was intended for consumption in Ire- 
land. There is a tinge of Victorianism 
in the Old World that never touched 
America, or at least is understood not 
at all here today. We often see that 
tinge in books from overseas. 

This volume is like many found on 
college tables at retreat time. Unfor- 
tunately, perhaps, the last thing that 
a young couple approaching marriage 
would be in the mood for is a retreat. 

As Father Nash says, “This all may 
sound prosaic.” I must sadly agree. 

FRANCIS JASPUR. 
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and realities of life. That is moral real- 
ism in the good sense, as it was practiced 
by St. Thomas who holds that the 
study of ethics presupposes practical 
experience. Moral laws are not to be in- 
vented, but must be discovered. More- 
over, to be of any use, ethics must not 
restrict itself to the setting forth of 
principles, norms, and ideals, but should 
proceed to apply them to concrete situ- 
ations and thus awaken moral alertness 
and sensitivity. It is in this sense that 
Father Ward has composed his text.® 

The book was not contemplated as a 
textbook but as supplementary read- 
ing to any manual on ethics, and in this 
quality it will serve well since by the 
wealth of its cases it makes up for the 
abstractness which characterizes the 
usual ethical treatise. In keeping with 
the deepest inspiration of the volume 
which is Aristotelian, modified by 
Thomistic and Christian thought, the 
theory of ends, as propounded in the 
Nicomachean Ethics, is elaborated with 
considerable detail, which, indeed, con- 
stitutes a very excellent feature, for ends 
play the most important part in ethics 
and give meaning to morality. Nat- 
urally the author stands for the ethics 
of the Good as represented by the 
Greeks and as contrasted with the for- 
malistic ethics of Duty, which since 
Kant who denatured morality by de- 
priving it of genuine human interest, has 
enjoyed entirely too much vogue and 
discredited morality. The cases 
gathered from a great variety of 
sources, many from contemporary peri- 
odieals, bear the stamp of pertinence 
and timeliness and furnish welcome 
matter for discussion. Written in an 
easy, sometimes colloquial style the vo!- 
ume can be heartily recommended for 


class use as well as for general reading. : 
Cuartes Brueni, Pu.D., 


* Christian Ethics (An Introduction for Col- 
lege Students). By Rev. Leo R. Ward, CS.C. 
(B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis). 
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Through Mary 

Father Bainvel’ originally intended 
to write a treatise on the history of de- 
votion to the Holy Heart of Mary, a 
companion piece to his earlier classic, 
Devotion to the Sacred Heart of Jesus. 
Instead, he has attempted the more dif- 
ficult task of portraying the heart of 
wiary, itself, of studying ‘the psychol- 
ogy of the Blessed Virgin, her inner- 
most life.” This he does under the fol- 
lowing titles: “The Virginal Heart of 
Mary”; “The Maternal Heart of 
Mary”; “The Humility of the Heart of 
Mary”; “The Simplicity of the Heart 
of Mary”; “The Heart of Mary, Singu- 
lar Vessel of Devotion”; “The Dolorous 
Heart of Mary”; “The Merciful Heart 
of Mary”; “The Loving Heart of 
Mary”; and, in a closing epilogue, “The 
Heart of Mary and the Christian 
Heart.” 

The task that Father Bainvel has set 
himself is admittedly difficult. No an- 
alyst has been confronted with so un- 
cooperative a subject as the “woman 
wrapped in silence.” In the whole Gos- 
pel narrative the Virgin Mary breaks 
that silence but six times. And yet the 
author’s portrait of Mary’s spiritual 
loveliness is rich in detail and marked 
with a sureness of touch that is a trib- 
ute to Father Bainvel’s own penetrat- 
ing insights and to the wealth of Chris- 
tian tradition of which he is the heir. 

Our only regret is that the author did 
not explore sufficiently the riches of the 
Patristic period, and, in particular, the 
writings of the Fathers of the East. 
Had he done so the following jarring 
note would not have been introduced 
into his otherwise brilliant chapter on 
the Virginal Heart of Mary: 


i 
7 And tike Light Shines in the Darkness. A 
Wav of Thife Through Mary. By Rev. J. V. 
Rainvel, SJ. Translated by Rev. John J. 
Sullivan, S.J. (Benziger Bros., New York). 


$3.50. 
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“Present-day piety loves to regard 
Mary as the spouse of the Holy 
Spirit. This idea seems rela- 
tively new. The Fathers speak to us 
of Mary as the spouse of God; but 
they mean thereby spouse of the 
Word Incarnate, in this sense that it 
was in her, through her, and with her 
that the union, the mystic marriage, 
of God with human nature took 
place” (p. 40). 


Here, as so often in the present work, 
no passage from the Fathers is cited and 
no reference is given. True, St. Augus- 
tine and St. Gregory the Great speak 
of Mary as the bridal-chamber wherein 
humanity is wedded to divinity in the 
person of the Word, but in no sense do 
they imply that Mary is the spouse of 
the Word Inearnate. Mary is, however, 
the spouse of God for the very good 
reason that she is the mother of God's 
own Son. This idea, far from being 
new, is given eloquent expression by thie 
Fathers of the East. Thus, St. Ephrem 
the Syrian (d. 373) hails Mary “because 
thou hast been chosen by God for 
spouse, that still preserving thy virgin- 
ity, thou mayest be the Mother of His 
Beloved One.” At the time of the Coun- 
cil of Ephesus (431), Theodotus of 
Ancyra says the same: “. . . in heart 
wedded to God, she received God in her 
womb (she who is) in fact the Mother 
of God.” Finally, among the many rea- 
sons that St. John Damascene (d. 749) 
finds for the Assumption of our Lady 
into heaven, the following is more than 
incidental: “There was need that the 
bride, whom the Father had betrothed 
to Himself, should live in the bridal- 
chamber of heaven.” 

Apart from this single false detail, 
Father Bainvel’s portrait of the Heart 
of Mary deserves unqualified praise. 
Among devotional treatises on the 
Blessed Virgin it will rank with the best 
for its theological soundness. 

Pau F. Paumer, 8.J. 
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History of a Controversial Era 

The extremely ambitious undertak- 
ing of writing an exhaustive biography 
of Cardinal Gibbons might well have 
occasioned many hours of hesitancy for 
any historian. The long career of our 
second Cardinal, covering, as it did, 
very difficult years for the American 
Church, made any such work a matter 
requiring extreme patience. The prob- 
lems of the day were so violently ar- 
gued by a divided hierarchy, that the 
author must of necessity carefully weigh 
the pros and cons and guard against any 
precipitant judgment. Father Ellis, 
realizing the difficulties, dared to make 
the attempt, and after six years of 
tiring work has given us an admirable 
presentation of his findings. While ac- 
knowledging his deep admiration for the 
subject of his research, the author has 
not hesitated to point out the weakness 
he discovered in Gibbons. The work 
might well have been titled, “The Life 
and Times of Cardinal Gibbons,” since 
it is difficult to imagine any major 
movement or problem of those years in 
which the Metropolitan of Baltimore 
was not interested and involved. 

It is not only the historian who will 
be interested in those sections of the 
work regarding such  controverted 
matters as National Churches, secret 
societies, the school controversy, and 
“Americanism.” These are all very 
clearly and honestly presented with 
due regard for the opinions of all inter- 
ested parties. Not all will be satisfied 
with the disposition of many of these 
problems, but all will find for considera- 
tion the arguments and claims of both 
sides. No other work has so completely 
covered all these questions. The clergy 
will benefit by the reading of his sec- 
tion, not so much for an insight into the 
life of Cardinal Gibbons, as for a 
knowledge of the history of the Church 
in America during those tense years. 
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There are a few unimportant in- 
accuracies, e.g., that Bishop Gibbons 
met a Chinese Bishop on his way to the 
Vatican Council. There was no Chinese 
Bishop in the nineteenth century. The 
printing is excellent and there are very 
few typographical errors evident. The 
evaluation of sources which concludes 
the work will be useful to historians 
working in this field. 

The appearance of the biography® of 
Cardinal Gibbons marks another mile- 
stone in both American History and 
American Church History. Hope that 
the work initiated by the late Mon- 
signor Guilday would be continued is 
being fully realized. The pen which he 
laid down has been picked up by his 
successor at the University and in this 
work it is evident that the same thor- 
ough critical research which marked 
the earlier works is being perpetuated. 
With due regard for my professor and 
friend, Monsignor Guilday, I find Doc- 
tor Ellis smoother reading 

The biographies of Archbishop Car- 
roll and Bishop England fairly well 
covered the history of the Chureh in 
the United States from the eve of the 
Revolution to the death of Bishop Eng- 
land in 1842. The same national cover- 
age centering about Cardinal Gibbons 
is found in the new volumes before us 
for the years 1868 to 1921. There re- 
mains the gap of a quarter century 
which can be closed by the same type of 
biography, using as the subject that 
other master builder of the Church, 
Archbishop Hughes of New York, whose 
incumbency practically covers those 
missing years. It is known that such 
a work was in preparation before the 
death of Monsignor Guilday. 

JosepH P. Ryan, M.M. 


*The Life of James Cardinal Gibbons, 
Archbishop of Baltimore, 1834-1921 (2 Vols.). 
By John Tracy Ellis (Bruce Publishing Co.). 
$17.50. 
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On Magdalene 


The story of Mary Magdalene as 
told by Father Bruckberger® reads with 
all the verve and delight of a novel; yet, 
it is not fiction, nor is it fictional biog- 
raphy. It is pure biography, recounting 
that most all-embracing period of a 
human life when soul and body com- 
bine to achieve the highest development 
of their powers. 

Dipping into ancient culture for back- 
ground and symbolism, the book pro- 
vides stimulating interest for classical 
students; by its human interest, it is 
equally appealing to the average reader. 
Regarding the reliability of evidence— 
whether there was one Mary or there 
were three—the discussion-may be left 
properly to scripture historians. If 





® Mary Magdalene. By Raymond-Leopold 
Bruckberger, O.P. Translated by H. L. 
Binsse (Pantheon, New York, 1953), 192 pp. 


there is one understandable objection 
to anything of prominence in the book, 
it is the author’s imaginary picture of 
Mary Magdalene as receiving Christ 
in her arms when He was taken down 
from the cross, a privilege universally 
thought to have been accorded to Mary, 
His Mother. 

Language, style, character interpre- 
tation, parallels and paradoxes of the 
book carry the reader so compellingly, 
that he feels drawn to a deeper appreci- 
ation and a higher idealization of the 
gospel portraits. A word should be 
said, too, in praise of the translator who 
so faithfully reproduced the word ‘pic- 
tures that they seem to have lost noth- 
ing of the original power and meaning. 

The allusions and metaphors of the 
book are particularly striking. Phryne 
becomes a theme word, a symbol skill- 
fully woven in and out of the life of 
her Christ-loving counterpart. Oracle 
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anity? The author dexterously blends 
them and, with equal discernment, 
shows the abyss that lies between them 
as also between despair and hope, na- 
ture and grace. Although he tells the 
story with such clarity that readers are 
enabled to see with his eyes, yet he 
frankly admits that he is not declaring, 
he is only surmising. With philosophi- 
cal accuracy, however, and with a power 
which carries the conviction of revela- 
tion, he shows that the influence of 
Christ on Mary Magdalene freed her 
soul from the bondage of the body, and 
that her love for Him—her sins for- 
given—was the love of a free, pure, 
magnanimous soul. The parallel and 
contrast of Mary Magdalene and Judas, 
the repentent sinner and the perverted 
apostle, become meditative material. 
Full of wisdom that teaches stern les- 
sons is the satire of the hypocritical 
“Just,” and the subtle thought back of 
the following: “Of course all sinners 
offend God, the ungodly, the lustful, 
thieves, and liars, but Deicide was to be 
the achievement of priests and devout 
men.” 

Noteworthy in Mary Magdalene are 
the carefully selected illustrations, ap- 
propriately placed as the narrative pro- 
gresses. The meditations, which the 
author made for and with his 
readers, are among the features which 
most recommend the book. 

Only a thorough student of both di- 
vinity and humanity, at the same time, 
one native to French soil and steeped 
in the traditions of “La Sainte Baume,” 
could have so happily produced this 
book. 
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in this slim but overflowing volume,’? 


the Bishop gives advice bristling with 
blades of spiritual insight. 

That great majority of Americans 
who have met Bishop Sheen’s person- 
ality know the preacher’s unmatched 
ability to cut away all but the meta- 
physical core from contemporary prob- 
lems. Here Bishop Sheen uses the 
Seven Last Words of Christ as a scalpel 
with which to lay bare the modern 
cancers that are showing more and 
more in the body civie and politic. 

The author takes, for example, those 
mysterious words of Christ on the cross 
“My God, My God, why hast thou for- 
saken me?” and reflects that it is the 
pride that Christ thereby renounced 
that leads Catholic parents to keep their 
college-age children from associating 
with the sons of carpenters in Catholic 
schools. 

Victory Over Vice is the fourth in a 
series in which Bishop Sheen uses the 
Seven Last Words as starting points 
for travels into the realm of spiritual 
meditation. He has the ability to take 
men of all caliber on that pilgrimage— 
the strong, seeking, the faltering, the 
unsure, the cowards, the lilting heroes. 

Like the conquering of a dark moun- 
tain, a journey with the famous convert- 
maker is self-rewarding. All who finish 
come back, like King Harry’s men, to 
“stand atip-toe” in company with their 
commander. 

Indeed, we have not had such a writer 
since G. K. Chesterton sent forth from 
Fleet Street an even more voluminous 
flood of sparkling wisdom. Like Ches- 
terton’s, the Bishop’s words have a 
cleansing effect as they course through 
the confused and littered byways of 
modern thought and modern living. 

FRANK Morriss. 


Victory Over Vice. By Bishop Fulton J. 
Sheen (Garden City Books, New York). 
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If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, il- 
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MARIAN YEAR 1954 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


Priests wishing to make a 
Marian Year pilgrimage ac- 
companied by five friends or 
parishioners may do so at no 

cost to himself. 


VISIT 
ROME: LOURDES: 
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International Catholic Travel Service 
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VIGIL LIGHTS 






A prayer in action as well 
as in words. Add sub- 
stantially to Church sup- 
port. 

Ask your dealer for Vigil 
Lights, made only by 
Will & Baumer, or write... 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., Inc. 


EST. 1855 SYRACUSE, N. Y 
Branches in New York, Chicago, Boston 
Los Angeles, Montreal 








MARIAN YEAR PILGRIMAGES 
Also Individual Bookings Anywhere 
No charge for Information 
ANNE EGAN TRAVEL SERVICE 
Park Bldg. Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Agents: All Air and Steamship Lines and 
Leading Tour Operators. 

















YOU CAN PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 


Our experience in promoting books—theological, scholarly, 
fiction and general for religious, educational and lay markets 
canhelp you. Write for free brochure, We Can Publish Your 
Book, which describes our cooperative publishing plan. 


EXPOSITION PRESS, INC., Dept. H-41 


386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, New York 
In Calif.: 9172 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46. 
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WAXSAVERS 


TRADE [mann 


Take a sample candle to 
your dealer and have him 
properly fit it to this dur- 
able, attractive, polished 
brass candle-saving can- 
dleburner. 
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Every Pastor realizes sadly that a sub- 
stantial number of Catholic homes in his 
parish are without Blessed Candles. The 
old-fashioned practice of burning Blessed 
Candles during times of storm, danger, 
severe illness and imminent death is rapidly 
falling into disuse. 


Sermons before Candlemas day and re- 
minders during the year notwithstanding, 
many practicing Catholics still scurry 
around in search of Blessed Candles when 
the Eucharist is brought to the sick . . . or 
to surround the bier of the dead. 


Place This Handy Self-Service Dispenser 
In Your Cherch Vestibule on Sundays 


It is human nature to put off . . . to 
think I'll go to the parish house or the 
vestry next week. But time and oppor- 
tunity may run out. 


NEW YORK ad BOSTON bd CHICAGO 
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And this Will & Baumer Self-Service 
Candle Dispenser is close at hand . . . now, 
today, upon entering or leaving the church. 
It’s both a reminder and a ready source. 
There’s an inviting offering receptacle. And 
each pair of Blessed Candles is attractively 
boxed . . . easy to carry home. . . easy to 
keep reverently and securely. 


Dispenser complete with 100 boxes 
of candles only $57.50. 
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CHURCH CANDLES 


WILL & BAUMER CANDLE CO., INC. 
Established 1855 Syracuse, N. Y. 
Purveyors to the Vatican by Appointment 
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